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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
@an secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
mead continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
¢efbution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphiets and get them read by others, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Executive Committee of the Boston 
Universalist Club, augmented by Mr. 
Arthur E. Mason, Mr. A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Mr. Frank A. Dewick and Mr. 
Fletcher Osgood, met recently at the En- 
gineers’ Club as the guests of Mr. Dewick, 
and spent an evening debating proposed 
amendments to the constitution. The 
committees voted to recommend to the 
club that: 

1. No change be made in the amount of 
dues for active members. 

2. The Executive Committee be au- 
thorized to accept new active members 
during 1931 at the rate of $5 for the year, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1931. 

3. The annual dues for ministers who 
are active members shall be $5, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1931° 

If these recommendations are approved, 
notice of amendments to the constitution 
will at once be given, so that it may be 
properly amended at the March meeting. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting of 
the club at the Engineers’ Club, 2 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. It was thought 
that the place had more of an atmosphere 
of warmth than any hotel. 

Mr. Arthur G. Sampson, member of the 
Harvard coaching staff, has been secured 
for the meeting on Feb. 9. He will discuss 
the relation of football to the colleges 
along the lines of recent discussions. Mr. 
Sampson is the son of Edwin R. Sampson, 


and until recently was the famous and | 


successful coach at Tufts College. 

Tags will be provided all members of 
the club at future meetings, on which the 
wearers’ name and parish shall be written. 

Mr. Frank A. Dewick was elected chair- 
man of a committee on campaign for new 


members. 
* * 


FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT ‘ 


On Dec. 9, 1930, the British Select 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
advisability of abolishing capital punish- 
ment in England, reported recommending 
the abolition of capital punishment in 
England for a trial period of five years. 

Encouraged by the favorable action of 
the British Commission, Professor Chafee, 
president of the Massachusetts Council 
for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, and 
other sympathetic attorneys, with the 
approval of the Council’s executive com- 
mittee, asked the Council of the Boston 
Bar Association to endorse a legislative 
resolve to appoint a similar investigating 
commission in Massachusetts. After hear- 
ing Professor Chafee’s presentation of the 
question, the Council agreed by a ten to 
one vote to endorse this resolve. 

This action is a momentous one, as it is 
the first indication of interest in the ques- 
tion of capital punishment on the part of 
the Bar Association. 

Representative Arnold Leonard has 
filed the following: 


“Resolved, That an unpaid special 
commission, to consist of five persons to 
be appointed by the Governor, is hereby 
established for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the advisability of abolishing capital 
punishment in Massachusetts. The com- 
mission shall hold one or more public 
hearings, may employ clerical and other 
expert assistance, and may expend from 
such amount, not exceeding three thou- 
sand dollars, as may be appropriated by 
the General Court, such sums as may be 
approved by the Governer and Council. 
The commission shall make a report of 
its investigations and recommendations 
to the General Court not later than the 
first Wednesday in December, 1931.” 

The signers of the petition were Z. 
Chafee, Jr., of Cambridge, Sara R. Ehr- 
mann of Brookline, Helen G. Rotch of 
Boston, B. Loring Young of Weston, and 
Victor Friend of Melrose. 

The bill for complete abolition (filed by 
Senator Goodwin on the petition of Harold 
Marshall of Melrose) is Senate, No. 23, 
the resolve is House, No. 495. Argu- 
ments for these bills will be presented 
before the Judiciary Committee in Gard- 
ner Auditorium, State House, Wednesday, 
Feb. 4, at 10 a.m. ; 

Letters to the Judiciary Committee and 
to Governor Ely urging favorable con- 
sideration will assist in focusing attention 
upon these measures. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The meeting of the Boston Universalist 
ministers on Monday, February 2, will be 
of unusual interest for several reasons. 
One reason is that the Unitarian brethren 
have been invited to be present; another 
is that the speaker will be Dean Albert C. 
Knudson, of the Boston University School 
of Religion, a thinker and author of na- 
tional reputation, who will give an ad- 
dress on “Humanism and the Religion of 
Crisis;” and a third is that Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick have invited all attendants 
to remain as their guests for a buffet 
luncheon. The meeting will begin prompt- 
ly at 10.45 o’clock. 

This is a gathering not to be missed by 


any minister who possibly can attend. 
* * 


MR. BRADLEY AT EXETER 


Rey. Asa M. Bradley read a very in- 
teresting paper on the Christian Minister 
at the ministers’ meeting in Exeter Mon- 
day. Mr. Bradley is the superintendent 
of the Universalist churches of the state. 
He resides in Kingston, is a good mixer in 
the Masons and a faithful worker in the 
religious world. The discussion was help- 
ful. The ministers exchanged books with 
one another under the direction of Mr. 
Payson, of Newfields.—Evxeter (N. H.) 
News Letier. 

Five denominations were represented at 
this meeting. There was a general agree- 
ment on the points made. Mr. Bradley is 
to repeat the paper at a county meeting. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above pringiples be professed. 


Editorial 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 

Let me not seek out of Thee what I can find only 
in"Thee, O Lord, peace and rest and joy and bliss, which 
abide only in Thine abiding joy. Lift up my soul 
above the weary round of harassing thoughts to Thy 
eternal Presence. Lift up my soul to the pure, bright, 
serene, radiant atmosphere of Thy Presence, that there 
I may breathe freely, there repose in Thy love, there be 
at rest from myself, and from all things that weary me; 
and thence return, arrayed with Thy peace to do and 

bear what shall please Thee. Amen. 

From a Book of Offices and Prayers. 
* * ‘ 


THE WICKERSHAM REPORT 
N a book of 300 pages, 90,000 words, the Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement makes its report 
to the President, and the echoes are heard around 
the world. 

Unlike the vast majority of reports, the report of 
this commission will not slumber peacefully on li- 
brary shelves. It will be fought over long after the 
leaders of the two sides have lain down in the solemn 
agreement of death—the only agreement they are 
likely to reach on this earth. 

We are in for a prolonged battle over this matter 
—the Presidential campaign will turn on it, friend- 
ships will be broken, reputations will be smirched, but 
good will come out of it at last. 

Anybody who wants to be judicial about it, 
scientific in his attitude, a pilgrim in the search for 
light and truth, had better make up his mind that he 
will be an outcast to the extremists on both sides. A 
promiscuous dog fight is as good a place for a judicial 
minded man as a prohibition debate. 

Be this as it may, we will set down again what 
we have to say on this subject. Some things about it 
are perfectly clear to us—and many things are hidden 
from our eyes. Let it be understood that the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, the highest body of 
the Universalist Church, is on record as favoring 
prohibition, not by a divided vote but by a practically 
unanimous vote. Repeatedly the churches in big 
meetings and small have taken this position, and we 
seldom have heard a voice raised in dissent. 

In our discussion of the report of the commission 
we do not speak for the churches. We speak for a 
free journal charged with responsibility for making 
public opinion. Whether our readers like it or dis- 
like it, here is the way we see it: 


We are in the worst social and political mess in 
our history. We must get out of it. To get out of it 
calls for the best brains and the finest spirit we can 
bring to bear on the subject. We have had some of 
our best people at work on this commission, and by 
their profound disagreements they bring home to us 
the stupendous difficulties of the task. That is 
something gained, anyway. 

With what the commission says about law. en- 
forcement we find ourselves in: enthusiastic agree- 
ment. How could we be otherwise? Nullification of 
law is the negation of every political principle we hold 
dear. Support of the government is the duty of 
citizens. Some good men consider violation of the 
liquor law a duty as much as revolution was a duty 
in 776, but we can not see it. We favor adequate 
appropriations for the prohibition law and strong supe 
port by all citizens of enforcement. We go further. 
If we had no law we should favor making one, perhaps 
not the same law—surely we can learn as we go along 
—but enactment of far-reaching laws that would 
control making, selling and using alcoholic liquors. 
There may be nothing immoral about taking a drink, 
but by law it ought to be a crime to befuddle the 
brain and then, go abroad in our streets to endanger 
the safety of others. It ought not to be easy for men 
with limited income whose families need every penny, 
to waste a large part of it on drink and then make 
their homes a hell. 

The use of liquors is dangerous, their presence is 
a temptation, and their distribution should be under 
the most rigid control. 

We do not have rigid control to-day. We havea 
situation where liquor is not hard to get and where 
getting involves law breaking. It may be that along 
the lines of prohibition the thing can best be worked 
out. We don’t know. But we do know that we do 
not propose to slander the thoughtful people who ad- 
vocate other forms of control. We propose to advo- 
cate careful study of what they say. 

Furthermore, we are sure that no form of social 
legislation ought ever to be put in the Constitution, 
that Congress or the States should be left free to 
grapple with the situation as it develops, and that the 
situation to-day would be much healthier if the 
Highteenth Amendment could be lifted entirely out 
of the Constitution or amended so as to give freedom 
to Congress or the States to legislate as seems best. 
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When a majority of our people make up their minds 
that they have found a better way to control the 
liquor evil than the way we are following, they ought 
to be free to put their ideas in the form of statutes. 

We are giving altogether too much time to 
prohibition or no prohibition. Not for a moment 
do we argue that churches and ministers should keep 
out of politics, or shirk the hard, difficult task of 
applying Christian principles to life. We think it 
the right and the duty of churches to deal with the curse 
of intemperance and the control of politics by traffick- 
ers in rum. But we have a far more fundamental 
task. We are the preachers of the Christ life, which 
is the full, rich, abundant life. There are so many 
fascinating things to do which give enduring satis- 
faction, which our boys and girls never can do if they 
stupefy their brains with drugs or excite them with 
alcohol. We need to make clear these deeper joys 
involved in building up great businesses, developing 
mines, cultivating farms, painting pictures, writing 
books, serving organized religion. And ours is the 
inspiring job of taking all these people concentrated 
on specialized tasks and making them so socially- 
minded that they will fit their tasks into a community 
plan. If we concentrate exclusively on prohibition, 
or any other single theory of social contro], and make 
it identical with the whole law and gospel, vital in- 
terests will suffer. 

x Ox 


PROF. BRUCE BROTHERSTON 


ROF. BRUCE BROTHERSTON, in an address 
before the Boston ministers recently, gave us a 
noble conception of liberalism. Liberalism is 

not only an attitude, it is a co-ordinated system of 
thought. Its leaders should understand it and be 
able to enunciate its truths. Fundamentally it holds 
Divine Purpose, a race with stuff in it to achieve that 
purpose, a Divine far-off event toward which the crea- 
tion moves just as fast as that race makes it move. 
The true nature of man is the great ally of liberalism. 
The mountains are full of horses and chariots of fire 
around about Elijah. We have countless regiments 
of allies. The men who have produced the great 
literatures of the world, those who are giving us 
science, our builders, and all others who reveal the 
stuff that is in the race—are doing the work of liberal 
religion. They are making us know better that man 
has the power in himself. to remove every obstacle 
and cure every ill. 

The liberal must be everlastingly on the job. 
He knows that things do not get done of themselves. 
But he can be patient. When he is organized in 
churches he does not have to get angry at opponents. 
He will be serene because of his confidence. He does 
not have to exclude those who fail to agree. He can 
safely trust to them to exclude themselves. The 
atmosphere of liberalism is not attractive to the il- 
liberal. They will go away. If the atmosphere is 
attractive to the man we call illiberal perhaps we had 
better look again and see if he really is illiberal. 

If liberals organized into churches become dis- 
couraged, perhaps they had better review their ob- 
jectives. What are they organized for? Funda- 
mentally it is to free the spirit of man, to free him from 


his intellectual inhibitions and prejudices, from 
physical weaknesses, from social misconceptions, and 
give him enthusiasm for the march of the race and 
his part in it. 

If liberals organized in churches become dis- 
couraged, it may be because they do not see their 
allies, or, if they see them, do not hold a big generous 
attitude toward them. 

The postulate of liberalism is that in man is the 
stuff to build the Heavenly City here on earth, and 
that means man individually as well as collectively. 

Individually we can be big enough to do our 
work and not claim the credit, and not merely to admit 
a better stroke for liberalism than we can make but to 
rejoice in it. 

For the smallest part in a movement such as 
Professor Brotherston described, we ought humbly to 
thank Almighty God. 


* * 


THE APPEAL FOR TEN MILLION 


EVER has the American Red Cross tackled a 

| . serious disaster with such a handicap. As 

we see it, that handicap is three-fold. First, 

a drought is hard to visualize. Second, we all are 

suffering from business depression. Third, the Senate 

has proposed that the Government lend two and one- 

half times the amount the Red Cross tells us is neces- 
sary, and has passed a bill to that effect. 

But though the emergency is hard to visualize, 
the Red Cross has publicity resources never dreamed 
of in the old days, and already the country is waking 
up. Think what it meant to have one whole hour ona 
coast to coast broadcast, with the President, the only 
living ex-President’and a popular recent candidate 
for President among the speakers, with Frieda Hempel 
to sing the Beautiful Blue Danube, Mary Pickford, 
Amos ’n’ Andy, and Will Rogers to make personal 
appeals, Red Cross officials like Judge Payne and Mrs. 
August Belmont to state the need, and four com- 
bined orchestras and world famous announcers to 
keep things going. “Everybody” listened.in. Some, 
untouched by Coolidge’s plain sense, or Smith’s 
straight from the shoulder talk, may have been reached 
by Hoover’s noble appeal to the heart of the nation. 
And if others listened who had little use for even our 
greatest. men in public life, they may have been 
moved by “talkie,” “movie” or other popular en- 
tertainers. At any rate, the country, through this 
broadcast, became aware of the fact that in twenty- 
one states there is terrible suffering from the drought, 
people are undernourished, farm stock is dying, 
and children are cold and desperately hungry. Five 
hundred thousand folks now are getting help from the 
Red Cross. 

As for the fact that the country is hard up, it is 
also true that most of us have three meals a day, four 
if we want them, and can help if we will. 

And as for the Senate and House, Will Rogers hit 
it off in his talk. “The Senate may help them, but 
they won't live to get it.”” That is not fair, of course, 
but it does suggest the slowness of government ac- 
tion, the conviction of millions that we have not come 
yet ‘‘to public out-door relief on a nation-wide scale,” 
that the old way of the strong helping the weak is 
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safer and wiser, and that the Red Cross can be trusted 
not to neglect and not to pauperize. 
If we can not do all that we want to let us do 
something, and do it the first moment that we can. 
ES * 


A STRIKING CALENDAR 

R. GREENWAY, at All Souls Church, Brook- 

lyn, is making effective use of artistic and in- 

forming church calendars. A recent issue 

of unusual size was made possible through the gift 

of Mr. and Mrs. Verity of Garden City, who are 

members of the church. The front page of the 

calendar carries a reproduction of the cartoon recently 

printed in the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘“There Are No Parallel 

Lines—All Curves Must Meet,” an utterance of 

Einstein’s. Macauley, the artist who drew the 

cartoon, showed Science buttressed by Research and 

Religion buttressed by Faith, rising as parts of an un- 
completed arch. 

The back page of the calendar carried a signed 
photograph of Albert Einstein and a reproduction of 
his message, written in German, “What we expect 
from the churches of all denominations is the complete 
destruction of militarism.” 

* * 


ROOT AND THE ‘COURT 

OURTEEN years after he withdrew from public 

life in Washington and returned to his home in 

New York, Elihu Root went back to the Federal 
City and spent three hours with the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the Senate, arguing for ratification 
of the protocols providing for our adherence to the 
World Court. The scene was dramatic—even thrill- 
ing—and it was touched with pathos. 

There sat a man of eighty-six, frail in body but 
mentally alert and vigorous as ever. Secretary of 
War, Secretary of State, United States Senator, leader 
of the bar, close friend and adviser of Theodore Roose- 
velt—he is our most honored elder statesman. A 
believer in our fundamental institutions, trained all 
his life to settle disputes by judicial processes, he 
wants to see this country crown a long list of services 
to mankind by extending the judicial system. to world 
matters. If men within nations ought to settle dis- 
putes by orderly processes, why should not such dis- 
putes between nations be settled that way? If war is 
to be abolished, we must provide some way of insuring 
justice between nation and nation just as, to some ex- 
tent at least, our courts have insured justice between 
man and man. 

Mr. Root is no fanatic. He possesses one of the 
best balanced brains in the country. He is no peace 
at any price advocate. He was one of our greatest 
Secretaries of War—cutting red tape, getting things 
done. But this sane, balanced, all around man with 
enormous experience in public life sees that we simply 
have to have a World Court. Now, after we and the 
other great nations have worked the thing out, he is 
appalled at the possibility of misunderstanding and 
prejudice wrecking the whole thing so far as we are 
concerned. 

It meant a great deal to Mr. Root to come out of 
his retirement and to go to Washington. But the 
crisis meant a great dealto him. He told the Senators 


that their fears were groundless, that the conditions 
they had made as necessary for our entrance had been 
fully met, and that the protocols should be ratified. 

Probably it was one of the best day’s work Mr. 
Root ever did. We ought to support him by taking 
it up in a personal way with our Senators. We have 
little faith that anything will be done in this short 
session. But there will be danger if we forget or 
neglect the matter. And isn’t it tragic that such 
danger really exists and that we, the people, will prob- 
ably have to compel the support of some of our rep- 
resentatives? Why wouldn’t it be easier and better to 
get a new type of Senator? 


* * ¢ 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Associated Press reports an interesting in- 
stance of heroism on the part of a Negro minister near 
Fayetteville, N. C. Motoring along the Dunn 
Highway, the Rev. John H. Charlton of Conway, 
S. C., had his car rammed from the rear by the fast 
traveling car of two white men. Both white men 
were rendered unconscious and their car burst into 
flames. The Associated Press correspondent says 
that, giving no thought to the peril involved, the 
minister leaped from his own machine, plunged straight 
into the flames that enveloped the other car, and 
pulled to safety the unconscious forms. He suffered 
badly burned arms, but nevertheless he summoned 
aid, saw that the two men were taken to a hospital, 
and not until then looked to having his own’ injuries 
treated. 


Twenty-eight thousand Friendship Treasure 
Chests, the gifts of American children, were distrib- 
uted to the children of the Philippines during the 
special Rizal Day celebration in commemoration of 
the great Filipino patriot, Dr. Jose Rizal. Governor 
General Dwight F. Davis, in a radio communication 
to the Committee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren, sent the appreciation of the school children of 
the Philippines to the school children of the United 
States: “Your wonderful Friendship Treasure Chests 
have come to us packed to the brim with the gold of 
friendship and good-will. When we unlocked these 
beautiful chests we were made very happy by the 
treasures of toys, books, playthings, greetings, and 
best wishes which we discovered inside. Every gift 
in every chest has become a message of World-Friend- 
ship to us. We are glad that it is your wish to bring 
friendship to all peoples; this is our wish too. We 
hope that before long it may be possible for the chil- 
dren of every country to know one another as we, the 
children of the Philippine Islands, have come to know 
you through your gifts of friendship and good-will.” 


The Fellowship of Faiths of Chicago, of which 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison is chairman, is arranging 
a parliament of religions in Chicago in 1938, just forty 
years after the Parliament of Religions of 1893. The 
new parliament will include not only organized “‘re- 
ligions” but “faiths,”’ and will deliberate upon ways 
of avoiding competition between faiths and avoiding 
attempts at unity through uniformity. The Fellow- 
ship of Faiths has branches throughout the world. 


: 
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Memories of the World War 


V. The Oasis in the Desert of War 


Johannes 


HERE were many oases in the war desert. 
Back of the lines of battle in France and Bel- 
gium there were many little places of un- 
usual beauty where men could rest in peace 
and lie down at night and “Jet go” with a feeling of 
absolute security. On some of these places an aviator 
might drop a bomb now and then, but compared with 
the everlasting shelling of the more active sectors a 
bomb now and then was nothing. 

Cassel was such a haven. Montreuil Sur Mer, 
the British General Headquarters, was another. 
Practically every one of the rest billets seemed like an 
oasis to tired men. 

One such place of beauty and freedom close to the 
fighting lines was the Belgian Red Cross Farm in 
Western Flanders. Theoretically it could not possibly 
be safe, because it was too close to the trenches, but 
practically it was safe because the Germans knew as 
well as we did that it was Red Cross property, and let 
it alone. 

To locate this farm exactly take any old war map 
showing the trenches as they were located after things 
were stabilized, and follow the line from Switzerland 
across France and Belgium to the North Sea. About 
four miles before reaching the sea go straight back 
about four miles from the firing line and you have this 
farm. 

On three sheets of paper already yellow and brit- 
tle, I find a story about this place copied from my 
penciled notes by a fair young Flemish girl whose 
English tenses now, after all these years, I have to 
straighten out, and whose omissions due to inability 
to read my writing I now have to make good. It is 
not a difficult task. Once touch the chords of those 
war memories and they start vibrating. The brittle 
paper that one day I was about to throw out, gives an 
account of a visit to this farm September 8, 1918: 


“A Colonel of the Belgian artillery, living in a 
concrete dugout, surrounded by ruined buildings ‘and 
fields full of shell holes, sometimes gets in his car and 
goes to lunch with his wife, twenty minutes away. 
There he finds green fields, whole farm buildings, a 
large dairy, splendid horses and hundreds of chickens, 
ducks and geese. 

“The contrast is even greater in atmosphere. 
‘Up at Coxyde,’ said the Colonel, ‘I am surrounded by 
engines of destruction. I am with men whose business 
is to kil] and tear down. Here I am with some one 
whose business is to save, build up, make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, repopulate the 
earth. , Such is life.’ 

“The Colonel, before the war, owned large stock 
farms near Antwerp. His wife, a city bred lady, 
came to share his intense interest in new methods of 
agriculture and stock breeding. She became very 
expert along these lines. 

“Early in the war, the Belgian Red Cross saw 
that it must have its own farms, and produce its own 
milk, butter and eggs, and so it appointed this lady, 


Madame Joostens, the wife of Colonel Joostens, to 
run the farms. 

““As Colonel Depage, the great surgeon of the Bel- 
gian Red Cross, said lately, ‘She has emphatically 
made good. No man could have done better.’ From 
Depage this is extraordinary. He is a man’s man, 
he instinctively turns to men to execute his commands, 
by training he regards women as weak vessels. 

“Tt must not be supposed that these Belgian Red 
Cross farms are free from the atmosphere of war or 
out of danger. In fact, there is no place in the little 
strip of free Belgium that is out of danger. But 
danger is always comparative. They seem absolutely 
safe, because they are so much more safe. The 
Queen’s schools for children near by are ‘safe,’ but on 
each little bed there hangs a gas mask. 

“Shells pass over these farms searching com- 
munications and railroad stations farther back. 
German planes hum and buzz in the darkness over- 
head night after night. The whole horizon is often 
lit up by gun flashes, and Madame generally goes to 
bed with the roar of the guns in her ears, but neither 
she nor the chickens, ducks, geese, cows, pigs or 
horses seem, to mind war in the slightest. 

“Her problem is production. How can I hatch 
more chickens? How can I furnish more milk? How 
can I supply more eggs? For as war has gone on and 
the country has been swept clear of stock, the demands 
upon her have increased. Not only does she supply 
the Belgian Red Cross hospitals at La Panne and 
Vinekem, the ‘Ocean Hospitals,’ but the military hos- 
pitals are leaning on her more and more. 

“Just now there is an epidemic of Spanish grippe 
in a very serious form. The military hospital at 
Cabour for sick soldiers is full. To-day Madame 
ordered the making of butter stopped and the addi- 
tional milk all sent to Cabour. ‘I would buy a hun- 
dred cows,’ she said, ‘if I could. I was out all day 
yesterday from 7 a.m. to 7p. m.in my runabout look- 
ing for cows. But the peasants now won’t sell. ‘““‘We 
are going home,” they say. ‘‘We need our cows,” 
and it is true. In France a good cow now costs 1,500 
francs.’ 

“Tn all these three farms there are fifty hectares, 
or 215 acres. She has at the moment seventy cows, 
twenty-six horses, fifty pigs, twenty-six sheep, 600 
fowls for eggs. She raised this year 300 chickens to 
eat. She has 150 ducks of which 100 are also to be 
eaten. She has just started in turkeys and has twen- 
ty-two. In spite of the wet country, they do well. 
She has also just secured five geese for breeding. She 
has forty-five calves, twenty-five guinea pigs and rab- 
bits innumerable. Just last month she furnished the 
Ocean Hospital with fifty rabbits to eat. 

“On these farms, she raises the oats for the 
horses, the hay for all the stock, the grain for the 
poultry, the beets for the cows, everything which her 
big family consumes except a little oil cake for the 
cattle. 

“Fifteen hectares, or thirty-seven and one-half 
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acres, of her farms are given up to vegetable gardens 
and she raises a great quantity of green food for the 
hospital. She had 40,000 celery, 40,000 cabbages and 
200,000 pounds of potatoes last year. If she has too 
large a quantity of any one kind of vegetable for the 
hospital, she sells the surplus at a low price to the 
soldiers. 

“One of her great difficulties is fertilizer. Com- 
mercial fertilizers that cost twenty frances before the 
war cost her the last time seventy francs, and the 
next time will cost eighty francs. 

“To run the big plant she has twenty-two people 
—eighteen soldiers who have been at the front, and 
been invalided back, and four women. She gives 
them a frane a day in addition to their army pay, 
which is very small, and also takes care of them. 

“TI was interested to see the careful record kept 
of the milk given by each cow. Her best cow gives 
thirty-two litres of milk. A good cow gives twenty- 
five litres. The moment a cow fails to come up to the 
mark on quantity that moment the cow leaves the 
service of the Belgian Red Cross. 

“Madame Joostens already is looking forward to 
service in occupied Belgium. ‘As we move forward,’ 
she said, ‘we must prepare to deal with a population 
in which are many emaciated, many tubercular, and a 
great number of children in need of a diet of eggs and 
milk. An interesting thing for the Belgian Red Cross 
after the war will be to rent four or five farms in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and continue our work. 
We should send a committee to Holland now and get 
cows. We should get ready to furnish milk especially 
for the children of occupied Belgium. The whole 
country has been denuded of stock. The Red Cross 
is the agency to step into the gap.’ 

“One of the things, not strictly Red Cross, which 
Madame Joostens has undertaken, is to save the 
famous breed of Ardennais horses from extinction. 
The Germans, of course, long ago swept Belgium 
bare on their side of the lines. On our raids all the 
Ardennais horses draw the artillery. They are a 
chunky horse, smaller and quicker than the huge 
Flanders draft horses, but very powerful and very 
beautiful. Many have been killed during the war. 
Madame, who is a lover of horses and intensely pa- 
triotic, went to the King himself to get ten of the Ar- 
dennais mares from the artillery for breeding purposes. 
The King immediately ordered ten of the best sent 
to her. Certainly they are beauties, and all are 
veterans of four years of war. Just before the war 
one of the best of the stallions of this breed was sold to 
the French Government. At the request of the 
King himself the French now have loaned him to 
breed from. I went into his stall and put my arm 
around his massive neck to-day, and let him nibble 
my hand. No gentler creature was ever found. It 
is all in line with the constructive work of the Red 
Cross; this organization holds that nothing strong, 
useful, beautiful, which can be saved must be allowed 
to perish from the earth, but that on every line we 
must mitigate the horrors and evils of war. 

“T was there for luncheon to-day (September 8, 
1918) so as to show a visitor the farm. On the wall 
of the little Flemish farmhouse there hung the picture 
of a beautiful chateau. I found that it was the home 


of Colonel and Madame Joostens before the war. 
It is situated near Antwerp. Like many other people 
who have means to travel and rest, she is down in these 
flat Flanders fields working day and night to do her 
part for those who struggle and suffer to hold the line, 
and some day to make Belgium free. It is a heavy 
responsibility. For her it is a service of intense 
joy. 

“On a farm full of chickens and ducks, Madame 
entertained her guests with a delicious wild hare. 
She went out at sunset last night and shot three. One 
she sent up to her husband’s mess, one to another 
officer, and the third she kept for us. She raises 
stock for the Red Cross and not for her own table. 

“T remember in that other life, so long ago before 
the war, that we had a summer home And in the 
large dining-room. was a screen with a painting repre- 
senting a huntsman going out toward night on horse- 
back, horn blowing, dogs leaping, attendants follow- 
ing. Underneath was written: ‘He who will have an 
hare for breakfast, must hunt over night.’ 

“So does this plucky, able, charming woman 
work for the Red Cross, fend for herself and hunt 
‘over night’ for expected guests.” 


The few women who served in the war zone were 
fortunate. If they had relatives in the army they 
were doubly fortunate. They did not have to endure 
the long periods of waiting and suspense endured by 
the women in places like England, Australia, Canada 
and the United States. They often knew with re- 
markable accuracy what was happening to their be- 
loved. They could see friends and kinsfolk once in a 
while. And, best of all, they were in the thing them- 
selves. For, many dramatic spectacles they had 
front seats, and when they were most anxious they 
were usually most busy. Madame Joostens always 
was spoken of as a very brave woman to stay so close 
to the front lines, but she always spoke of herself as 
a very lucky woman to have the opportunity. The 
truth is that she was both brave and lucky and also 
she was able. She had that not too common endow- 
ment, high executive ability. 

There -was an unconscious effect from that farm 
upon all who came within the range of its influence. 
In the midst of the forces of destruction, it symbolized 
the forces of construction. In practically every man 
by nature there is an innate response to creation. 
Nearly every child likes to make something or to grow 
something. This race of ours does not like to destroy 
as well as it likes to build up. 

After looking upon vast areas of shell holes, it 
was with swelling heart that men passed near by and 
saw acres and acres of sugar beets, or fields of wheat 
ready for the harvest, or meadows in which were 
pastured the black and white milch cows, or the 
nicely kept farmhouse and barns. 

In the story I speak of going to the Belgian Red 
Cross farm for luncheon, ‘‘so as to show a visitor the 
place.” The visitor was “the Madame’’—my wife, 
on her first visit to the front areas There were some 
interesting incidents connected with that visit, but 
they deserve a chapter by themselves. 

If by chance any one recalls seeing this story in 
the newspapers in war time, and wonders after all 
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whose story it may be, let me reassure him. It is 
my story—as witness the brittle yellow carbon copy. 
Title to it I hereby resume, no matter who may have 
published it or copyrighted it in the days of upheaval 


My Six Months 


and chaos. I speak with assurance, because the 
newspaper man who sent it across, and the people 
who had anything to do with it, by this time probably 
have forgotten that there ever was a war. 


in a Monastery 


John Clarence Petrie 
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War 


AY cup of joy ran to overflowing on that 
S { frightfully hot day in summer when I was 
2H NA clothed with the habit. In the stifling 
OE church I stood or knelt throughout the 
long ceremony and finally had the brand new woolen 
tunic thrown over my civilian clothes. This tunic is 
heavier than the average overcoat, but I bore it 
bravely. After the ceremony I retired to my room 
to put on flannel undershirt and white linen drawers, 
and then the tunic. I never could stand wool next 
to my skin, and of all the penances of the austere life 
this was most severe. It was with something of a 
shock that I learned I must keep it on at night. Un- 
loosening his belt, removing his little cap and his 
sandals, the Passionist throws himself on his straw 
mattress covered with a sheet, pulls up a blanket, and 
so sleeps summer and winter. 

But there were other monastic customs strange 
indeed to the modern world. For instance if one 
excused himself when accused of an offense against 
the rules he was ordered to “‘make lines,’”’ which con- 
sisted of getting down on all fours and making three 
lines a foot long on the floor with his tongue. Floors 
are not always clean, and no doubt more than one case 
of monastic tuberculosis can be traced to this penance. 
Some of us used to boast of the amount of floor we 
had licked from top story to refectory. 

The making of lines was really, like a number of 
other novitiate customs, intended to humiliate the 
neophyte and so test his obedience. We are learning 
now that abstract virtues as such can not be taught; 
that a child like a man may be honest in small per- 
sonal concerns and dishonest in broader affairs. We 
all knew lines were to test us, and so we put up with 
them. Another test that was applied to me occurred 
early in my postulancy. We were all at recreation 
engaged in conversation with our respective com- 
panions, our hands busy at some task—for even at 
recreation time the motto was not forgotten that idle- 
ness is the devil’s workshop. The Master called me 
to his end of the table, handed me a basket full of 
tangled strings collected from time immemorial, and 
ordered me to untangle each one and roll it into a ball. 
My recreation for weeks was taken up with this trivi- 
ality. At the end as I proudly knelt at the Master’s 
chair to show him the little balls of string neatly ar- 
ranged in the basket, he reached in his two hands and 
as he tangled them all up again remarked for the 
others to hear: ‘See how Confrater Fidelis has wound 
up the strings. Did he not do a fine job?” I am 
sure this taught me no lesson, for were I now a priest 
and a superior deliberately were to destroy some real 
work of mine I doubt if I could stand quietly and 
meekly by. The whole thing was too facile. I could 
learn obedience to real and sensible commands only 
by being subjected to real situations. 


On one of these childish tasks I tried to be smart 
but found my match in the Master. He handed me 
a telephone book and ordered me to cut it into shav- 
ing papers; for this was still the heyday of the old 
open blade razor. I at once pulled out the binding 
pins from the back of the book and with a few swift 
slashes of the shears had finished a job which undoubt- 
edly Father Master had intended to occupy days or 
perhaps weeks. Kneeling triumphantly at his side 
I asked permission to show him my handiwork, He 
was piqued, but calmly called the attention of the 
community to Confrater Fidelis’s smartness and then, 
handing me back the pile of shaving papers, said, 
“Now, Confrater, you will cut ten notches on the edge 
of each of the papers separately, individually, and 
eleven on the opposite.” 

Such silly tasks occupied half my novitiate until 
I finally received a sensible commission, that of mak- 
ing the ivory letters to go on the Passionist sign. 

Another form of humiliation was the exacting of 
small, rather unreasonable obediences. Many years 
before my time a widely known Episcopal minister, 
James Kent Stone, a Harvard man who had been 
president of Kenyon College and later of Hobart, 
had become a Catholic and joined the Passionists. 
Although he was already a priest and far better edu- 
cated than any Passionist in America, the Master 
would give him a candy bag to lick out as though he 
were a baby, or would correct in public his pronuncia- 
tion of English words. Several times in refectory 
when I was reading the Master corrected my pronun- 
ciation when I knew I was right. It was particularly 
galling for me to have to rise, doff my berettino, and 
repeat after him the word Psalm as though it were 
“Sam.”’ I know I always flushed at these silly mis- 
corrections, but I obeyed. 

What added to the artificiality of the whole pro- 
ceeding was the knowledge that if we ever thought we 
were done an injustice, although we might not excuse 
ourselves under pain of doing lines, we might go to the 
Master and beg permission to explain. This was to 
keep our reputations clear in case we thought the 
Master really did suspect us of wrong-doing. Inci- 
dentally, this shows us the idea of justice underlying 
monasticism. Try as they would, and humiliate us 
if they could, but never was it serious. I may add 
here that every individual Catholic in the world, 
whether layman or a priest or a nun, has the right of 
a direct appeal to Rome. No superior may open a 
letter addressed by one of his community to the Pope. 
It is obvious that here, as in other spheres, there are 
ways whereby crafty fellows may make of none effect 
the provisions of the law, but the intention is right, 
and I fancy is carried out as well as, if not better than, 
in the American system of jurisprudence. 

Another queer penance was making culpa. If 
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one broke a dish or tore a book he was ordered to tie 
it about his neck; and kneeling before the rector in 
the sight of the entire community at dinner, with a 
cross over his shoulder, he recited a form of public 
confession. One simple brother startled the com- 
munity one night by dragging a lawn mower from 
which he had lost a screw. Another time he came in 
with a picture frame about his neck. Iam told that 
on the occasion when the mare he was.driving lost a 
shoe Brother Brendan was dispensed from bringing 
the horse into the dining room. 

The primary purpose of the culpa was to prevent 
us from becoming careless about minor infractions 
of the rule, and keep us from losing our respect for it 
in its greater aspects. No moral fault might be con- 
fessed in public, for that is reserved for the confes- 
sional. The particular things which we were taught 
to avoid here were the breaking of silence, or some 
form of wastage or breakage of monastic property. 
The monk takes a vow of poverty, which means that 
as an individual he owns nothing—not even his habit. 
If he is careless of anything entrusted to him it is a 
violation of the principle of poverty. When one 
thinks of the carelessness with which students in state 
institutions of learning, government employees, and 
public officials generally, waste and misappropriate 
the property and funds of the people, he wishes we 
might develop some sort of discipline similar to that 
of the Passionists for creating a sense of responsibility 
for the common possessions. So far as I have been 
able to see, the principle among the Passionists has 
always been carried out faithfully with keen regard to 
the spirit rather than the letter of the law. 

Customs grow up in the various Orders of the 
Church—customs which come to have almost the force 
of adjudicated cases in law courts. The novice is 
given a Book of Customs, setting forth traditions 
which have grown up over many years and by which 
he is supposed to be bound. This Book of Customs 
is not to be confused with the Holy Rule, which was 
the original charter drawn up by the Founder in the 
eighteenth century and approved by the Pope, and 
corresponds to a civil constitution. The Customs 
contain minute regulations as to how the novice shall 
keep his eyes downcast, how he shall be careful not 
to touch another by the hand, how he must handle 
the dishes at table. J never read the book through, 
for I found that some of the regulations—such as the 
wine goblet should be held in two hands and that it 
was contrary to monastic etiquette to eat bread with 
soup—had been made in Italy and had no force in 
America. In those pre-prohibition days the priests 
were allowed a pint of wine or a bottle of beer with 
their meals, but the dry era had already started so 
far as novices were concerned. Also I learned that 
the customs were most easily acquired by, watching 
the others. Thus it was that I at once caught the 
method of tucking one corner of my huge table nap- 
kin into my collar, of spreading the rest before me on 
the table and setting my dishes init. Also I saw that 
when through eating I must wash my wooden spoon 
and fork and my steel knife in the water glass, wipe 
them on the napkin, and then roll them carefully in 
the same and place them on the ledge under the table 
at my place. My handkerchief was carried not in 


« the pocket of my tunic, but was rolled in regulation 
manner and slipped up my sleeve. My snuff-box 
was carried in a small pocket at the upper end of my 
left sleeve. As for my eyes, they must always be 
cast down. So strict was this regulation that each 
night at the end of recreation period we must kneel 
beside Father Master’s chair to ask pardon for the 
number of “faces” we had “caught.” Catching a 
face consisted of ooking any one in the eye directly. 

This last custom was based on the saying that 
the eyes are the windows of the soul—in our case the 
meaning referring to the fact that the soul gets its 
contacts with the outside world through them. Lest 
later we should walk on the streets gazing about im- 
modestly like worldlings, we were now being trained 
to walk with eyes modestly down. It need not 
be wondered at that this rule is relaxed after the 
novitiate, and that the professed monks and priests 
soon learn again to use their eyes like other people— 
except for this, that I believe they all try sincerely to 
keep their eyes away from the faces and forms of 
women. One priest told me that sometimes one would 
see an attractive woman without being able to avoid 
it. There was no sin in seeing what came before the 
eyes accidentally. “But don’t take the second 
look,” he added, ‘‘for the second one would not be an 
accident.”’ And as a reinforcement to this pious cus- 
tom. we were regaled on the stories of such holy men 
in the past as were noticeably meticulous in the 
mortification of the eyes. For instance, some of the 
saints were said never to have seen the ceilings of their 
cells. Others never saw the sky. St. Aloysius, the 
young Jesuit who died of tuberculosis at an early age, 
and is always held up by the Order to which he be- 
longed as the model for youthful modesty, would not 
even look at his own mother—so angelic was his 
modesty. 

The wag of the novitiate was a French Canadian 
lay brother who took the name of Thomas. He had 
been a trained nurse and had seen much of the world 
in his wilder days. Once while nursing at a Chicago 
hospital he had put on a nun’s habit and gone to bed. 
His cousin who roomed with him came into the room 
and was so frightened that he ran screaming down 
the hall, hardly to be convinced that it was only a 
hoax. Thomas never kept his eyes mortified, so that 
it was never safe to look at him, one was sure to catch 
his eyes and so have to beg pardon at night. But 
Thomas seldom seemed troubled in conscience. After 
having looked at everybody and everything all day 
long he would kneel at night and say he had caught 
two faces. Whereupon novices and Master alike 
roared with laughter. The brothers who do the 
heavy work and the cooking and cleaning for little 
or no honor are hard to obtain in this prosperous and 
not too religious land, so that the Master wisely over- 
looked the many minor breaches of the customs on 
the part of this truly entertaining fellow. He made 
his vows and was sent to the St. Louis house, where 
he served faithfully as infirmarian for many years, 
and then in middle life suddenly threw down his 
habit and returned to the world. As he was not a 
priest his vows could be remitted, and he may even 
be the father of a family now. 

(To be concluded) 
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gray mountains of the west that stand like 
inverted basins above their circling mists. 

taf)’ = There will be cars on board the little steamer, 
and “Sons of Mary” with guns and fishing tackle 
lounge before the mast. ‘Daughters of Martha,” 
slow women heavily built, at whese disposal is all 
the kitchen substance of the slender ‘Daughters of 
Mary,’’ fill the back benches in talk with their gaunt 
men, the gillies of the hunting lodges. The servants 
and baggege leave the steamer at obscure wayside 
coves, and paddle to shore inch by inch in broad 
flat-bottomed boats loaded almost to sinking point. 
The “Sons of Mary” land at the tiny piers and return 
by car to their castles and lodges, whither the gillies 
have gone already by a shorter route. 

This is the story of the Western Hebrides around 
the first of August, when folk go to fish or to fry, to 
shoot or to baste, according to their social status. 
Once in a way a traveler goes to explore and to enjoy, 
and thus did I. ‘You had better stay at the port,” 
said those who knew, ‘“‘they poison you if you go down 
there to the south of the Island.” But the landlord 
from the Inn had met the boat, driving twenty miles 
in his battered Ford. He was a magnificent High- 
lander, obviously too shy to poison anybody; and I 
went. 

We left the common rolling hills behind us, rat- 
tling through the valley over the loose stone roads. 
I knew the Island from its distant contour, which was 
suddenly justified. There were cliffs in bunches, 
families and clans, gigantic in their crumbling, over- 
hanging mass. On the narrow road between the cliffs 
and sea two men patrol together through the summer 
to see that the road is clear from fallen rock. They 
work together upon the principle that if one is taken 
the other may be left. Over the pass the road swept 
round the high rim of the valley at the bottom of 
which lay a yellow loch; and far on the opposite side, 
like a single white pebble on a beach, was the Inn. 
Below the yellow loch was a blue one, a cousin of the 
sea that touched its southern inlet. On the near 
shore perched a little cluster of cottages, one store, 
the smithy, the bare room that was the school; on a 
jutting bit of rock stood an abandoned chapel of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The Island was a deer park now, the landlord 
explained, and terribly poor. They had been splendid 
people once; but now they were very few. It was 
hard to scrape a living out of the soil, and the weather 
was against them. The land-owners did not care; 
they were willing to roof the cottages, but beyond 
that deer counted for more than crofters. Fifty years 
ago, through that inlet from the sea, a boat had come 
into the blue loch; three hundred people had rowed 
out to her and sailed away to America. They had 
left the valley bare as the hole of a pit. 

There we two guests at the Inn when I ar- 
rived, an Artist and. Theologian. The Artist was 
of Pictish origin; she liked to think that she had been 
a noble knight in a previous incarnation; she believed 


in fairies and showed me ridges on the hills where 
they played. I believed in fairies before I came 
away. But the Theologian knew no such weakness. 
He frowned upon fairies as did Elijah on the Baals 
of Tyre. He preached hell fire in Gaelic through the 
long vacation to earn his way through college. Of a 
Sunday morning the sparse congregation tramped 
the byways or waded the marshes to sit looking at a 
map of Scotland as though they could never have 
enough of it, until the sandy-haired viking-like pres- 
byter stood up to wield the tuning fork. 

Old Hebrew psalms translated into Gaelic were 
droned like native music, blown up in gusts like the 
blast of winds in the valley, till the singers, it seemed, 
were producing the skirling sound of the bagpipes. 
When the congregation subsided the preacher arose. 
The changes in his intonation were reminiscent of 
the music. The congregation hung upon his words, 
paled, scarcely breathed. When he returned to his 
seat a sigh of relief passed over them, and they re- 
turned to their hard daily life sobered by the experi- 
ence. 

“What did you say to make them look so scared?”’ 
the Artist inquired as we wandered back tothe in- 
evitable tea and salmon dinner at the Inn. 

“It was the Word of the Lord,” the Theologian - 
replied. 

“Will you preach in English next Sunday?” we 
suggested. The Theologian acceded. He preached on 
Sabbath-keeping. No Sabbath ordinance, Hebrew 
or Christian, was ignored save that of the three-mile 
limit, obviously an impossible injunction for that 
scattered congregation. The punishments threatened 
were those of the Spanish Inquisition. God was more 
terrible than the climate, more unbending than the 
absentee landlords, more omniscient than the local 
gossip—His eye seeth in darkness and His ear heareth 
every word. 

There was mischief made by the Laird’s daughter 
and me when we went driving that Sunday evening 
and the pony cast a shoe. We stopped at the forge 
and called for the blacksmith. 

“Putt the puir beast in the stable ower nicht,” he 
urged, “‘ya shudna drive on the Sabbath.” 

A man had painted his boat on the shore by the 
forge of a Sabbath day the year before and had lost 
his reputation. The Laird’s daughter wheedled, 
pleaded, commanded, and he fell. He rushed into 
the forge shaking convulsively, he seized a hammer 
and nails, still trembling with fear, he grabbed the 
pony’s hoof and drove in a nail that fixed the shoe in 
place. 

We stationed ourselves one at each end of the 
lane and called encouragingly from time to time, “‘No- 
body sees you, Mr. So-and-So.” 

“Ah! God sees me, God sees me,’’ he groaned. 

His wife came out as he dropped the well-shod 
hoof, and to the wrath of Heaven added her own that 
he should do such a deed in his Sabbath trousers. 

On Monday morning the Laird’s daughter was 
accosted by Eric the groom. 
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“Thiss nail,” he said, thrusting the pony’s hoof 
up into her face, “thiss nail? Et wassna thair the 
nicht befure!’’ 

“Ah! Never you mind,” she said, “where that 
nail came from.” 

But he kept muttering through the day, “Et 
wassna thair the nicht befure.”’ 

When later in the week the cow broke her leg on a 
rock and lay down and died by the tidal river that 
never was quite strong enough to carry her away, the 
face of Eric the groom was the face of a man to whom 
the ways of One Above stood revealed. 


“VYhu got your nail; but yhu lost the cow,” he said. 

Meanwhile the Artist was training the Theologian 
in the Gospel of Love. He preached again in English 
of an all-seeing God who was forgiving and whose 
tender mercies were over all His children. The critical 
faces of the congregation pronounced the sermon un- 
palatable. This painting of God in the image of 
neither man nor nature appeared to them unchristian 
in its softness. After the service a group of elders 
stood long in consultation. 

“He wassna richt!” said Eric the groom with 
conviction as they moved apart. 


Shall Universalists Change Their Form of Government? 


An Open Letter to Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell 
My dear Mr. Bicknell: 

A few weeks ago the Christian Leader carried a 
report of the address you gave at the banquet of the 
Massachusetts Laymen. Inasmuch as I am one of 
the outlanders in our. church, living away from the 
classic shades of Boston, I am venturing to comment 
because of my faith in the accuracy of the reporter. 

A great deal of what you say commands my 
sympathy. I would applaud your suggestion that 
the vitality of a church is not to be measured exclu- 
sively by the size of its Sunday congregations with 
perhaps greater enthusiasm than you desire. One of 
our church leaders is constantly playing up the slo- 
gan, “Get people.”” But to get people merely for the 
sake of getting them is rather a theatrical thing and 
does not add much to the world’s good. To inspire 
men, whether they be few or many, to try Christ’s 
way of life in good earnest is the real glory of the 
church and the final test of its worth. 

I also recognize that time makes some ancient 

methods, like some ancient good, uncouth, in the 
church and elsewhere. Note that I use the word 
some. Novelty is no proof of virtue any more than 
all ancient things are uncouth. There are antiques of 
value in the spiritual realm as well as in the world of 
furniture. It is better to have the church in harmony 
with these abiding things than to have it chime with 
the jazz and froth of the times. 
: Further, I know that a change in the location of 
a church is often good for its health. I am ready to 
vote for Victor Friend for President of the General 
Convention. But let me hasten to my main point. 

The high point in your address is your recom- 
mendation that some board or other be given the 
power to remove any minister who is killing his church 
but who nevertheless will not get out. There are 
certain implications in that statement which I am 
not willing to let go unchallenged. 

Implication number one is that the minister is 
killing his church with premeditation and malice, 
that he is, so to speak, guilty of murder in the first 
degree. 

Perhaps the ministers in our church who wish to 
kill their church are not as scarce as hen’s teeth, but I 
suspect it would be just about as hard to find one as 
the other. If a man does not move when it would 
seem he ought to do so, it may not be from sheer 
obstinacy. Economic need may enter in. A certain 


minister resigned his charge to accept one paying a 
larger salary. He said he had six reasons, and as he 
said so he pointed to his six children. Even so the 
man who does not move when he ought may have 
similar reasons, if not always quite so numerous ones. 

This brings me to a second implication which [ 
would challenge and a question which I would ask. 
The implication is that because a man fails in one 
place he will also fail in another. Just the other day 
I was reading of a man who was trying to find a job. 
He permitted a reference to his former employer 
only with great reluctance. As was suspected, the 
latter could not give an unqualified recommendation. 
The man had certain faults which had forced him to 
let him go. Believe it or not, it was the criticism 
which opened the gate to another job. For what was 
weakness to one man with one set of problems was 
strength to another man with a different set. This 
may also prove true of ministers. 

This brings me to my question. When you get 
your ecclesiastical derrick working what do you pro- 
pose to do with the man you lift out of his job? Will 
you drop him in the Sahara desert, or will you let 
him fall into the sea and drown, or leave him sus- 
pended between earth and sky like the victim of a 
hanging in the Middle Ages, as a warning to all who 
pass by? Or would you try to put him into a place 
where he fits? 

In other words, should not your board of removal 
have the power to study the man, learn his qualifica- 
tions, and not only lift him out of his job where he 
does not fit but put him where he can render effective 
service? In other words, if we are going to adopt the 
Methodist system why not adopt it in its entirety? 
I am not sure but that would be a good thing to do. 
It would not only help to put men where they fit, but 
avoid the long periods between pastorates in which 
churches have sometimes died without benefit of 
clergy. 

But the implication which I would most seriously 
challenge is that the death of a church is 100 per cent 
due to the minister. As a preacher I might be 
tempted to try to put the shoe on the other foot and 
blame the laymen 100 per cent. But I know that 
proposition would be as unreasonable as the other. 
Still, my imagination is not keen enough to picture a 
church which had laymen of the vision, loyalty and 
intelligence of Victor Friend dying even though its 
minister should breathe forth threatenings and slaugh- 
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ter more violently than Saul on the Damascus road. 
I know nothing about what happened in the church 
mentioned by a recent letter in the Leader upholding 
your position. But I can not help wondering if 
there was not a failure in lay leadership and lay loyalty 
as well as in ministerial service. In other words, it 
seems to me as though we needed not only a derrick to 
lift out a minister, but also a battery charger to put 
new dynamic into the people if a church is dying. 
Of course, I am assuming that the minister’s fault is 
not a moral one. But even if it were, Universalists 
are not supposed to believe in endless punishment. 

So it is that I react to your suggestion. May I 
be bold enough to say I would like your reaction to 
what I have ventured to write. 

George C. Boorn. 
Brooklyn, Penn. 


A Reply to the Rev. George C. Boorn 


My dear Mr. Boorn: 

I have read your letter relative to my address at 
the recent banquet of the Massachusetts Laymen with 
a great deal of interest. Of course no one person 
thought fora moment that I was generally attack- 
ing the ministers of our church, or even intimating 
that the death of any church is due 100 per cent to a 
minister. A careful rereading of what IJ said is a 
clear answer to your letter in this respect. I stated 
that adequate leadership on our local boards of trus- 
tees is of fundamental importance, and I urged that 
all parishes should follow the recommendations of the 
Committee of Church Administration of our Con- 
vention, that no person should serve, at any one time, 
longer than one or two terms on a local board. In 
other words, the constant renewing and changing of 
lay leadership is a very important element in the suc- 
cess of any parish. 

I repeat, however, what I said at that banquet. 
I believe that the Universalist denomination needs to 
have some officer or board, preferably the latter, 
clothed with the authority to remove a minister from 
a parish where he is making a pronounced failure. The 
thing that has impressed me the most, since making 
that statement, has been the number of letters that. I 
have received endorsing my position. [assumed that, 
in regard to this matter, I was a heretic in our de- 
nomination, but it is clearly evident that there are 
many others who are thinking along this same line. 
I even venture to assert that if the Universalist de- 
nomination is to survive we must, by gradual steps, 
be willing to give up a certain amount of our inde- 
pendence in church government, not merely for the 
sake of efficiency but also for the protection of certain 
churches which seem unable to protect themselves. 
It is all very well to insist that the matter of the minis- 
ter is a local one—that every church is capable of de- 
ciding its own policies. While this may appear sound 
in theory, the result is frequently not very satisfactory. 
The wrong minister is called to a parish, he does not 
please—what happens? Gradually the congregation 
begins to drop off, one by one they go to other churches. 
This is very much easier than remaining and creating 
a church row—it may be cowardly, but the average 
man dislikes a church row more than anything else 
in the world. The minister may gather in others; 


sometimes they are Universalists, sometimes they are 
not. Many instances could be cited of ministers who 
have maintained themselves by controlling parish 
meetings only through the assistance of nominal Uni- 
versalists, not real ones. 

Then, sooner or later,.the crash comes—the church 
dies, or if it survives it isa wreck. It-may or may not 
recover, and it takes years to repair the damage. 
Of course, sometimes the destruction is done quickly— 
the minister may preach radicalism of a kind for which 
no self-respecting congregation will stand, he may in- 
sist upon ritualism, very displeasing to a large portion 
of his parishioners, he may join an organization with 
the best of purposes, but which may bring disrepute 
not merely to himself but to his church. The history 
of the rise and fall of a secret organization so promi- 
nent only a few years ago, well illustrates what I mean. 
We had in Massachusetts a striking example of a 
Universalist church made ridiculous in the eyes of the 
public because of the actions of its minister The 
State Board was repeatedly appealed to. We who 
were members of the Board were told in no uncertain 
language that the minister was a disgrace to the Uni- 
versalist Church, and that he was seriously injuring 
the denomination at large. What could we do? 
Having no real authority in the matter, and persuasion 
being futile, we had to be content to stand supinely 
by and have our church ridiculed in the press and on 
the street. 

It is because of these and many other instances 
which could be cited, were one to write a few articles 
on the administrative history of the Universalist 
Church, that I have been led to believe that our de- 
nomination should have a Board clothed with author- 
ity, under proper safeguards, to remove a minister 
from his parish. No Board should act without the 
approval of the General or State Superintendent, but 
we do need somebody capable and willing to act to 
protect a church which seems unable to protect itself. 

Of course I am not implying that a minister wil- 
fully kills his church. I am thinking of the poor 
fellow who is doing his church a serious injury, but 
fails to appreciate it. Sorry as I am for the minister, 
I am still more concerned about the parish dying under 
his leadership. Moreover, as I can recall numerous 
instances of ministers who, failing in one place, have 
succeeded elsewhere, I suggest that frequently we 
might be saving not merely the parish but also the 
man. 

I note that you are worried about the economic 
condition of the minister who is to be removed. Per- 
sonally I am more worried about the economic situa- 
tion of the parish which is being so seriously injured 
by wrong leadership. Save a parish every now and 
then by the method I suggest, and we could well af- 
ford to support quite a number of ministers while 
they are looking for fairer fields in which to try their 
leadership. / 

A. Ingham Bicknell: 
* 


* * 


We have served people in widely varying circumstances. 
We have conducted many very costly funerals. The fact that 
those we have served once return again, and recommend us to 
their friends, is, we feel, a high endorsement of the service we 
render, regardless of cost.—Ad in a Downsville (N. Y. )paper. 
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If I Were a Minister*® 


Walter B. Brockway 


—iHERE are but three major lines of defense of 
—]| order against confusion: the minister, the 
teacher in our schools, and the family. In 

as} speaking to-night of one of these, the minis- 
ter, I do it with a profound respect and appreciation 
of him. : 

It has been really difficult to prepare this address 
because there are so many kinds of churches and so 
many more kinds of ministers. There are so many 
kinds of creeds, which have much to do with the way 
ministers work under them. The range of overhead 
control, from the extreme of the Roman Church on the 
one hand to the freedom of the Congregational minis- 
ter on the other, is very great. And it was quite per- 
plexing until I decided to brush all such complexities 
aside and select a few characteristics that all minis- 
ters should have in common, and say what I would do 
regarding them if I were a minister. I start with what 
is a partial, but so far as it goes a just, definition of a 
minister as “a man who lives life as a layman ought 
to live it.” 

It seems to me that the clearly worded criticisms 
of the Protestant layman by Mr. Welch and Judge 
Pinanski are quite in order. The Protestant layman, 
in general, is not the loyal type seemingly raised by 
the Roman and the Jewish Churches. And that is 
the first stone in the foundation of the structure I 
want to erect. That is to say: Whyis this so? What 
and who are to be charged with the cause of it? 
What is to be done about it? Surely the present gen- 
eration of ministers who are clear-headed enough and 
who lead churches broad-minded enough to have sym- 
posiums such as this, are not, obviously not, to be 
counted as the cause. It goes far back of to-day, to 
the time when many ministers fought the fight for 
the denomination more than they did for Jesus. To 
the time when the excessive religious teaching of 
those days led Tom Masson as a boy to go out back 
of the woodshed and defy God, as he tells in a No- 
vember magazine; then when nothing happened it 
affected his whole life. I shall never forget the fast 
heart-beat and the half-choked breath with which I 
first attended a church meeting outside of my own 
church. 

That time, probably, is where to-day’s harvest 
was sown. But I am not asked to talk about that 
and I do not, further than to make clear the why 
of some of the things I would do if I were a minister 
to-day. 

Now what would I do if I were a minister? The 
first thing I would do would be to add to the historical 
and religious background of my education the finest, 
most practical and useful experience in modern psy- 
chology and parochial methods I could find. I would 
equip myself with the best teaching needed as a min- 


*Recently the evening services of the Chestnut Street Meth- 
odist Church, Portland, often called ‘“The Mother of Maine Meth- 
odism,’’ were devoted to a discussion of practical life problems in 
which Catholic, Jewish and Protestant speakers participated. 
This final address was given by Mr. Brockway, a nationally known 
business man, and a leading layman of the Congregational Church. 


ister of the gospel, and I would add to that everything 
necessary to help me demonstrate that the gospel is 
useful and practical, so that those people to whom re- 
ligion is only an avocation might understand that 
Christ Jesus does fit into the job of making a living. 
I would try for a technique to work with volunteer 
workers to help along the truth that Jesus does fit into 
the art of living together with other people, and, fur- 
ther, that his teaching makes it possible for us lay- 
men to face our problems, secular as well as religious, 
and to be normal and unexcited. + 

I would know people and what they are needing 
to live right, clean, useful lives. I would live all I 
could with people rather than live all I could in my 
study. I would encourage and then drive myself to 
work fast, to think fast, to read fast, that I might have 
that much more time to see that the organizations, 
the choir, the ushers, the people, are full of the spirit 
of what this movement for God and Jesus is all about. 
I do not mean that there should be excitement in do- 
ing things, or nervousness in it. Not at all, but I 
would strive for the rapid unlabored motion which is 
part of the dependence upon God for strength and 
wisdom. 

Another thing I should do, or try to do, is to 
teach my people that there is very much more to the 
actual work of being a minister of Jesus Christ than 
ringing door-bells and making social calls. Do not 
misunderstand my meaning, and in order that you 
shall not, I will say it In another way. If I were a 
minister and came to a new church I would not be 
satisfied until I had called on every one on the church 
list, so that I might know and be known by every 
one. Also I would try to keep up with the new ones, 
but after that I would ask you to come to me in the 
services of the church and the various organizations 
working for the good of the cause. Further, you 
could count on me day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, to go to you when you needed me, and I would 
stay as long as you did need me, and as often as you 
needed whatever of strength I could bring you. But 
on the other hand I would ask you to understand that 
I was a minister to the whole church movement, and 
not to take my time and my strength doing the whole 
of the social contact. I would ask you to enjoy com- 
ing to me and to make it as much your duty to do so, 
as now and then it is thought to be the minister’s 
whole duty to make an annual contact by means of a 
social call. 

Thus, for this evening being a minister with the 
side light of a business man, I would learn the business 


_ man’s method of analyzing his business that I might 


thoroughly know my parish, my town, my people’s 
possible future, and thus the future of that particular 
church. Neighborhoods change and the churches 
must turn their faces one way and then another to re- 
flect the light of the love of Jesus to whatever direc- 
tion the people may be. So few ministers understand 
the meaning of figures. I would learn how to use 
them that I could the better know what might be 
happening to my church right under my eyes. 


ee ——_____________________________ EEE  y 
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Yes, I know that the work of a minister is largely 
a spiritual work, and you can not catch and evaluate 
spirituality. I grant that without hesitation, but it is 
equally true that the result of some of that spirituality 
should show in the changing number of the members of 
the church. The amount given in benevolences has 
a value of measurement, the increase or decrease of 
children in the Sunday school, the attendance at the 
public services, the amount of the loose collections, 
the attendance at the meetings of the church societies, 
these and others would be useful to show me whether 
actual progress was being made. These would be to 
me “an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace,” as the Episcopal Catechism has it. 
And by any weak showing of those figures I would 
not only analyze the parish but start analyzing myself, 
my temper, my outlook, my mannerisms, my worries, 
and so forth, because the chances are there is the place 
some of the cause would be found. 

I would see to it that the history of the church be 
written and with figures to match, so that those who 
come after me in that church could catch some of the 
inspiration of those who made it possible to hand the 
parish down to me and to them. I congratulate this 
church on the splendid records you have put on your 
walls. I honestly think there is much more than 
sentiment. in that thought. 

Another one of the first things I should do would 
be to decline to listen to those who would have me 
believe that that particular church was a peculiar 
church. They all are, and they will stay peculiar 
as long as every one thinks so, yet they are all alike 
and will pretty much respond to intelligent treatment, 
intelligent leadership, and praise for those things ac- 
complished, praise for those things nearly accom- 
plished, and encouragement for those things not so 
well done. Every church has something in it to praise 
and to be encouraged. Self-pity is not one of them. 

There is much to say about how I would schedule 
my time. Something clearly quite orderly must be 
required to give me time to prepare two sermons and 
perhaps for a prayer meeting each week. But one 
thing I know I should do. I would take my day off on 
Saturday instead of Monday. I would play the same 
day the men of my church play, and I would be fresher 
and better on Sunday for it. But Sunday is hard on 
the ministers and they need the Monday rest? Frank- 
ly I doubt it to the extent of taking Monday instead of 
Saturday. Before going to bed Sunday night I 
would take the right exercise to offset the brain tire, 
but I have a notion that with the Sunday work all 
ready by Friday, the Saturday play would be more 
beneficial and I should expect to do better work on 
Sunday. 

All the foregoing probably brings me to the 
point where you may say, “Stop a minute, you are 
making the minister a practical administrator of the 
affairs of the church without emphasis on the spirit- 
uality and the charm.” I do not want to do that, 


but I'do want to point out that if I were a minister I - 


should try to be sure that the whole church organiza- 
tion was functioning in a way to justify and prove the 
judgment and confidence of the past generations 
that built the plant and put their years of godly ef- 
fort into it, and I would try not to have my own work 


neutralized by slip-shod work of the organizations. 

One thing I would not do under most of the cir- 
cumstances that arise in church administration. I 
would not be responsible for the finances of the 
church—that would have to be the work of the lay- 
men. Assuredly I would not waste that part of the 
finances which fell to me to spend, but the raising of 
the money would dull my tools and I would not want 
to know whose name was attached to any of it. If 
the laymen thought I was too practical I would let 
them be as practical as they liked about financing 
the work done. I do not mean skimpy when I say 
practical. 

And now what would I do about the most im- 
portant of all the work of the church? In my judg- 
ment the church service of worship is the outstanding 
function of the Christian church, and if I were a 
minister I would labor and plan and pray that the 
service of worship should be just that—a service of 
worship. There is not one part of it that I would per- 
mit to be done lightly, carelessly; from the ringing of 
the church bell to the last closing of the doors would 
be thoroughly planned for and understood. The 
heating of the church, the seating of the people, the 
muffling of outside noises, all would be anticipated. 
And then the service itself would be so arranged, so 
far as I could do so, that it would be a dignified and 
sincere reaching out to God in worship, for help and 
strength and for instruction. It would never be 
merely a program to be put through at certain times 
each week. If my church had weekly calendars such 
as you have here I would not so much as announce a 
hymn, and never a notice of meetings, but the service 
would proceed exactly as printed on the calendar with 
no interjections from me to break the spiit of the 
services. ; 

So very much of the service would require my 
participation as minister that I would try, oh so hard, 
that no mannerism of ming, no unruly gestures, no 
moving about, would ever be the cause of the con- 
eregation forgetting the service in its effort to follow 
my mannerisms. I would work on my voice that it, 
of itself, should not attract the attention of the con- 
gregation. I would learn to read the scriptures with 


_the inflections that would bring out the picture under- 


standingly, and I would put the ten commandments 
into the communion services. Many ministers know 
what I would try to do with the pastoral prayer. To 
my mind this is the one solemn part of the service 
where everything possible should be done to lift the 
thought of the people to God. I might write the 
prayer, but in reading it I would try to be so impressed 
with my position as advocate for the people that it 
would not sound as though it was being read, and 
whatever was in the prayer I would honestly mean 
every word, and would want the people to do 
so, too. 

We have overlooked the fact that more than half 
of the people who go to a church service have no other 
contact with the church. Thus the service becomes 
to them the only means for spiritual sustenance, and 
if it is carefully done as a service of worship, the people 
are helped and they will come back, not because of 
the minister, but because of the service. 

Regardless of what is generally the impression, 
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the people are to-day going to church in great num- 
bers, but they are going only to those churches where 
they get spiritual help. The modern man will follow 
a prophet when he will not follow a comfortable 
chaplain. 

The sermon would be the very best I could pre- 
pare. I would not scold or complain, because these, 
with pussyfooting, have emptied more churches than 
plain speaking has ever done. 

Then, having done all these things, having edu- 
cated and developed myself for your service and 
having given my best effort and my‘life to your 
spilitual comfort and well being, I should, if I were a 
minister, expect something besides a silly rising vote 
of thanks at the end. Just what I would expect or be 
entitled to I do not know, but it should be something 
to make me contented and to provide for my physical 
well being, here, in this life. I should probably hesi- 
tate to suggest to you the full measure of what my 
reward here should be; because it would make me 
happier to have you not only suggest it but surprise 
me with its liberality. 

And so we come to the end of the part I would 


play, or try to play, if I were a minister. It’s a hard 
piece of work that is outlined, but the need of the 
hour is very great, and all the ministers in the world 
are none too many to keep the church militant, and 
pointed to the God who is Love. 

This is no carping criticism of ministers as a 
class or individually. It is an honest attempt by a 
layman to say what he would try to do if he were one, 
with all the responsibilities and opportunities for good. 
I would try as minister to be wellrounded. How many 
ball games have you seen lost because the pitcher could 
only pitch? He could not hit the ball pitched by 
some one else. Every minister who is worth his salt 
is the guide of scores and hundreds of families in a 
way that no other human agency for good can match. 
In these times the minister must know life and trouble 
and stand fast, that the layman may have courage. 
The people want to be led, and most of them want to 
live good lives to the glory of God. 

If I were a minister I do not know if I could turn 
all the opportunities into results for good, but with 
the help of the all knowing, all present, all powerful 
God, I would try. 


Memorial to Dr. Bolles 


The First Universalist Church of Portland, Me., on Dec. 28, 
1930, dedicated a lantern to the memory of the Rev. Edwin C. 
Bolles, pastor of that church at the time of the erection of the 
building at Congress Square. 

The lantern is of solid bronze, standing on a turned pedestal 
base. It is square with an opening on one side only for the light; 
on the reverse side is a bas relief medallion and an inscription 
tablet below. The inscription on the tablet is: “Rev. Edwin C. 
Bolles, pastor of the First Universalist Church in Portland, 
Maine, 1861-1869.”’ The work was done under the direction of 
John Howard Stevens of Portland. 

Special mention was made in the service of those who were 
identified with the parish at the time the congregation moved to 
its present church edifice and who are still active in the parish. 
They are as follows: Miss Flora Coolidge, Mrs. Ida Neal Allen, 
Miss Carrie Neal, Mrs. Philip F. Turner, Mrs. George S. Hunt, 
E. B. Winslow, and E. C. O’Brion. 

Dedicatory addresses were given by the present minister, 
the Rev. James W. Vallentyne, D. D., and Mrs. George S. Hunt. 
In introducing Mrs. Hunt Dr. Vallentyne spoke as follows: 

“The dedication of memorials is a frequent event in the life 
of society, and the idea involved in it is a very beautiful one. We 
do wondrously well to remember those who have done well and 
left their blessings for us to enjoy. 

“In preparing and dedicating this memorial our thoughts 
cast about for an appropriate object, an object with an idea, and 
if possible, an object with a living idea. We decided upon the 
light, the pulpit light, in memory of a beloved pastor of the Civil 
Wartime. In gratitude to our fathers who sustained the church 
and supported the continuous preaching of the truth, we dedi- 
cate this pulpit lantern to the memory of a great preacher and 
minister, the Rev. E. C. Bolles, pastor of this church from 1861 
to 1869, years of great national stress, years of great growth in 
this parish, when this church building was erected and dedicated. 
To his memory, and in our love for him, we dedicate this lantern, 
light this lamp. 

“This morning there is by my side, as there is always by the 
side of the pastor of this church, whoever he may be, in spirit 
and in loyalty, she whom we delight to call the mother of our 
church. All souls are sparks of divine light. Some souls are 
larger. Some are more burnished and more furnished. We 
love Mrs. Hunt as a burnished soul and a furnished soul. We 
shall be glad to hear from our church mother this morning.” 


Mrs. Hunt then said: 

“George Eliot said in one of her novels, ‘To live in the hearts 
that loved us is not to die.’ 

“In April, 1861, the Rey. E. C. Bolles was called to be pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church in Portland. We worshiped 
then in a small church on the corner of Congress and Pearl 
Streets. Mr. Bolles was but twenty-five years of age and to 
many of the people it seemed an unwise thing to call so young a 
man. But their doubts were soon set aside, for Mr. Bolles lit- 
erally took the city by storm. He preached without notes and 
his eloquence and ability were so wonderful that the church was 
taxed to its utmost capacity in the three services, morning and 
afternoon and evening, and in the evening chairs were put in the 
aisles and there was standing room only. 

“One of the first questions Mr. Bolles asked when he came 
was, ‘What is the standard of our church with regard to com- 
munion services?’ He was told that there was communion only 
on occasion. He stated he would not be willing to stay under 
such conditions, that the church was founded on the teachings of 
Christ and that it was disloyalty to him not to observe his request 
to meet once a month for the communion service in remembrance 
of him. There was no objection to this request, and so the ser- 
vice was established on the first Sunday of the month, and from 
that time on, always on the first Sunday of the month we ob- 
served the communion service. At the Tuesday evening service, 
Mr. Bolles explained further about the communion service, that 
the early disciples met for the breaking of bread as their pledge 
of loyalty to the Master and for remembrance of him in the 
communion service. Later another sacrament was added, that 
of baptism in commemoration of Christ’s request, ‘Go ye into all 
the world, preaching the gospel, and baptizing them.’ 

“As the church grew in strength and popularity, it came 
about that this rite of baptism became an exclusive rite, that is, 
exclusive so far as coming to the communion table, and it came 
about that only those who were members of the church would 
have a right to come to the communion service. Dr. Bolles felt 
that this was disloyal to the Master, and he gave out the invita- 
tion, saying, ‘We invite all who love the Lord Jesus Christ,ewho 
believe in his teachings, to unite with us in the supper, whether 
you belong to this church or to any church or to no church, if 
you can follow his teachings.’ Indeed, I think Mr. Bolles felt 
as strongly as I do that the church without the regular observance 
of communion service is like a country without a flag. 
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“The years when Mr. Bolles first came to our church were 
those of the Civil War, and he was often asked to give patriotic 
addresses and especially to welcome the regiments when they 
passed through the city. I think perhaps the most tragic thing 
that he was called upon to do was to go to Fort Preble to pray 
with a young man who was to be shot the next morning as a 
deserter. It certainly was heroic to try to bring consolation at 
such a time as that. 

“The ten men whose names are on the tablet in the vestibule, 
realizing the condition of the church, with the consent of the 
parish bought the lot and built the church. This they gave over 
to the parish in January, 1865. We had always gone by the 
name of the First Universalist Church in Portland, but at that 
time it was found that we had no legal right to the name, and so 
the Hon. Isaiah Washburn was appointed an agent to have the 
church incorporated, and it passed through both branches of the 
Legislature and incorporation was signed by Governor Cony. 
In February, 1865, this church was dedicated. At this service, 
the two Unitarian pastors and the pastor of the Swedenborgan 
church and many of our own people throughout the state were 
present, Mr. Bolles, of course, preaching the sermon. 

“One of the first things Mr. Bolles did was to have a new 
hymn book, and in that service he was helped by a man whose 
name we delight to honor in this parish, Charles S. Fobes. 

“Mr. Bolles inaugurated the Children’s Sunday observance, 
and in doing this he said, ‘We do not expect any regeneration to 
come to the children who are baptized, any miracle, but we do 
believe the mothers and parents as they come to the altar with 
their little ones and consecrate them to the service of God will 
feel that it is a helpful and valuable service.’ The first two 
children christened were Alvin Kilborn, the oldest son of W. T. 
Kilborn, and his own son, Coulton Kimball Bolles. Mr. Bolles 
gave to the children a little hymn, of which I remember only 
one verse: 

“Tn token that thou shalt not fail 
Christ crucified of old, 

I plant this cross upon thy brow 

And claim thee for his own.” 


“The attendance of the church increased and the popularity 
of Mr. Bolles continued, and we had in our church many promi- 
nent men of our city who had not been previously identified 
with us. 

“T read a year ago a little story called ‘She had a lantern in 
her hand,’ and the lantern she held was the record of an unselfish, 
noble life, a blessing and inspiration to all who knew her. May 
this lamp be a beacon of hope to us, illuminating not only the 
past with its golden memories of Mr. Bolles, but inspiring us to 
greater loyalty and consecration to the church which he loved.” 

Dr. Vallentyne then made the following address: 

“There is a text in the Scriptures which in the latter half of 
my life has increasingly impressed me. We put great emphasis 
upon the things that Jesus said. We can not do otherwise be- 
cause of the values that liein them. This, to me, is a very strik- 
ing thing that he said. He said to those disciples, simple folk, 
ordinary, perhaps we in our time would say a little less than or- 
dinary—I think we should not feel that we were disrespectful in 
saying that—he said to them, ‘Ye are the light of the world.’ 

“On last Sunday morning, we spoke of the great Mithra, 
the Christ of Persia, whose name came across to the greater 
centers of Greece and Rome, and whom they called ‘The Uncon- 
querable Sun.’ In connection with this reference to Mithra, we 
spoke of Jesus as “The Light of the World.’ Now, those things 
are not so impressive tous. Weare rather prepared to say things 
like that and for ideas of that kind. But Jesus said to the plain- 
est, simplest, most ordinary good people, ‘Ye are the light of the 
world.’ 

» Very naturally the sun was the most impressive object in 
the world to early people. Very properly did the children say 
that the sun was the biggest light they had ever seen. Light is 
the biggest physical gift we have. Without light, how narrow 
our world would be! We should know nothing of color, we 


should know very little of form, we should know very little of 
space. How meaningless the flowers would be; how meaning- 
less the birds; how meaningless the spring blossoms and the 
autumn foliage, the sunrise and the sunset, the moon and stars— 
without light! 

“The mind of man deals not only with that which is physical. 
There is quality and measure in our thought life, in our emo- 
tions, in our attitudes and the attitudes of others toward us and 
in our reactions and the reactions of others. That which makes 
us receptive to these values we call the light of understanding, 
and that is the larger light of the two. It means certain mental 
alertness. It means knowledge of the world. It means what 
we call intelligence. Helen Keller knows nothing of the light 
which blesses through the eyes, but she is blessed with the light 
of understanding. Jesus said, ‘Some have eyes and see not.’ 
He could very well have said also that some have no eyes, and 
yet see. So there are two branches of the subject, the physical 
and the mental or the spiritual. 

“We are setting up this memorial this morning because of 
the spiritual. It is only a symbol. It is a physical memorial, 
but the larger phase of it is the spiritual significance, the sym- 
bolic significance, of it. The minister whose name we are honor- 
ing this morning was a spiritual light, and the spiritual is of more 
value than the physical. Helen Keller with her spiritual light 
and no physical light is of incalculably more value than any 
woman could be with physical light and no spiritual light. 

“The job of the church is to minister to the soul and to the 
spiritual light. If the church has no light, it is nothing. The 
church without light means nothing. If the pulpit has no light, 
itis nothing. If the pews have no light, they are nothing. The 
only purpose and justification of the church is that it produces 
light. At times in its history the church has been afraid of light, 
it has become frightened by the coming of light. It has under- 
taken to suppress the light of understanding and knowledge. 
But that has not been the steady policy of the church. Its steady 
policy has been to distribute light and spread light. It has been 
the world’s best promoter of knowledge and of understanding 
and intelligence. The light of knowledge means new measures, 
new ideas. It means new work, it means more work, and when- 
ever one learns more, the demands upon him are greater and his 
own demands upon himself are greater than they were before 
helearned. The light of knowledge means change, new standards, 
oi living, new ventures into that which was not occupied. Light 
means facing new work to do, new ends to reach, it means a 
journey. We carry the lantern, as Mrs. Hunt has made ref- 
erence. Perhaps you remember the days of the lantern, when we 
went to the neighbor’s in the evening, to the church, to the store, 
to the post-office, to the town, carrying a lantern. The light 
means a journey, knowing where we are, following as the light 
reveals the way. 

“Our denomination is not a large denomination. A group 
which deals with new light and continues to deal with new light 
never becomes large. It moves too fast to accumulate avoir- 
dupois. But it has done some marvelous things. The ministry 
of every church, Catholic and Protestant, is ready to recognize 
the fact that our denomination has been a light to the faith of all 
the people, and that is a great honor that is recognized as belong- 
ing to us. We have lighted the way for the whole Christian 
Church in the concepts of God, in the concepts of righteousness, 
in the concepts of what it means to meet the approval of the 
Divine. i 

“This church, our church, Congress Square Church, so- 
called, the First Universalist Church, has made some great con- 
tributions to Portland. One of our ministers organized the 
Widows’ Wood Society, which is an incorporated charitable or- 
ganization and is functioning through the years specifically to 
furnish fuel for the homes of widows. That society is so or- 
ganized and endowed that it shall never fail throughout the 
years our city shall function as a city. And that society, or- 
ganized by one of the ministers of this church whose memorial 
stands in the Eastern Cemetery, shall stand to honor the memory 
of contributions made in this parish. The Samaritan Associa- 
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tion, still functioning and growing from year to year, is a child 
of this church. When Mr. Bisbee was called to be minister to the 
church, prior to the coming of Mr. Bolles, he made it a part of his 
arrangement with the parish that in his coming to take up the 
work he would be permitted and encouraged in organizing a 
Sunday school, the first that had been organized here. So our 
parish goes on with some of these things that are well known and 
with unnumbered things that have never been recorded. Light— 
the only justification of our being is that we shall do things of 
this kind that bring light and blessing into the lives of others. 
In the light of the long line of ministers that have blessed this 
church and, through this church, the city and community and 
state and New England, we are carrying on. Their lives were 


Brotherston to the 


Prof. Bruce Brotherston of the Department of Philosophy, 
Tufts College, who is also a professor in the Theological School 
in Tufts, addressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting January 19 
on “Liberal Religion, Its Present Enemies and Its Potential 
Allies.” The attendance was small on account of a driving 
snowstorm, which turned to rain and made going difficult, but 
the meeting, as often happens on rainy days, was one of the best. 
An animated discussion followed the address, in which Ellen- 
wood, Hadley, Kapp, Brooks and others took part. Dr. van 
Schaick then announced that the discussion would be continued 
at the Idlewild Retreat at Dunstable, as Professor Brotherston 
had accepted an invitation to be present and to speak April 8 
and April 9. 

Mr. Brooks in introducing Professor Brotherston said that 
at St. Lawrence University he had been a “‘brilliant and inspiring 
professor and a friend to all students.”’ Professor Brotherston 
had been advancing steadily, he added, until this last move from 
St. Lawrence to Tufts. 

Professor Brotherston said in part: ‘I was brought up in the 
Presbyterian Church. Always I was a liberal there. By acci- 
dent I became a Congregationalist and always was a liberal 
there. Now my service is with the Universalists. In my classes 
I have had many students looking forward to service in the lib- 
eral ministry whose minds have been full of a mechanistic philos- 
ophy. Often they have been widely read, but their minds have 
been full of the presuppositions of the mechanists. They were 
confident that they were liberals and sure that any man who was 
modern and open-minded would come to accept the catch words 
of their philosophy. In substance they held that all conduct, in- 
dividual and social, was controlled by forces outside the individ- 
ual. They thought that they were liberal for two reasons: 1. 
They were up to date. They failed to recognize that a very con- 
servative man could be up to date. 2. They were anti-funda- 
mentalists. ‘If I were to explode these ideas of mine in a funda- 
mentalist group,’ they would say, ‘wouldn’t they get hot under 
the collar?’ These students did not seem to realize that the 
liberal would differ from the fundamentalist mainly in this, he 
would not get hot under the collar. So our first point is that the 
liberal does not take an emotional position toward an opponent. 
The liberal will not expel men from classes. He will smile and 
wait. 

“There is a distinction between being a liberal and under- 
standing liberalism. It is not necessary for the whole body of 
liberal people to understand liberalism. A man can be a liberal 
and hold very repressive ideas. Young men are often caught by 
the isms of their day. There is to liberalism both a practical 
side and an intellectual side. On the practical side liberalism 
does not exclude anybody, especially if they have ideas. Lib- 
erals know the harm that has been done in the past by such a 
course. They know that people can have all kinds of ideas and 
yet have a noble religious spirit. Oftentimes such people hold 
their ideas in a kind of detached way. Find out what a man 
really believes by watching him. See what he stands for and 


_-what he fights for over a period of years. You can tell the lib- 


eral by his way of life. 


great. Their light still shines in the larger understanding of 
their service. Their children and their children’s children shall 
carry on through the generations to come. 

“As this memorial is established in the church, we have no 
need to say that we ask for it perpetual respect, I had almost 
said reverence. The light upon the pulpit symbolizing the 
light of the Divine in our life, the light of the pulpit, the light of 
the world going out to bless in myriads of ways, the pulpit light, 
the light that shines from the pulpit and from the pulpit to the 
pew and from our organization to the entire community. May 
it shine from week to week as an emblem and a promise and a 
prophecy of the light going out from this center to bless all 
about.” 


Boston Ministers « 


“Must we say then that liberalism is a hodge-podge intel- 
lectually? Is liberalism merely a sum total of all the ideas held 
by people whom we know to be liberal? No. I am convinced 
that liberalism is a well-conceived body of truth, just as well 
ordered and co-ordinated as Calvinism. Liberals do not need to 
understand liberalism in order to be liberals, but the leaders. 
should understand liberalism and know its postulates. Lib- 
eralism suffers from a negative definition—that it is setting people 
free from some depression. To many people liberalism is simply 
freedom from dogma. To others it means merely free speech. 
In economics it is laissez faire—let people alone to trade freely. 
To still others it is letting people do as they please. But lib- 
eralism is not simply freedom from. It is freedom for. 

‘Liberalism is a body of truth about humanity. Its 
fundamental conviction is that humanity is here for a great pur- 
pose, and that purpose is to achieve a harmonized, integrated 
race. We must make a distinction between the imperialist 
and the liberal. The one believes progress must be made by a 
few imposing their will on the many. The other believes that 
there is a regulated principle in human nature that will produce 
its own order. The liberal holds that humanity has within it- 
self the instruments of progress. Those who do not hold that 
are -not liberals. 

“Where liberalism has gone on the rocks it is because it has 
lost sight of this fundamental. You can leave human beings free 
because there is in human nature ability to produce its governors, 
rulers, political order. I have seen liberals counseling one 
another not to hold any dogma. The thing they seem afraid of 
is dogma. But liberalism has its dogma. In any concerted 
body of knowledge there is a postulate, a fundamental idea from 
which all else flows. The strength of Calvinism was that it had 
postulates. The weakness of Calvinism was that these postulates 
were not consistent with human nature. Among its postulates 
were the abstract justice of God, His omnipotence, and the 
depravity of man. The postulates of liberalism are a Great 
Divine Purpose for humanity. That Purpose is inward. We 
must try not only to be liberal but to understand liberalism. 
Liberalism has its dogmas. One is that you can trust humanity. 
Another is that it is possible for man to bring in that good time 
that is coming, that Divine far off event. 

“Calvinism was an enemy of liberalism, but our fathers 
killed Calvinism dead as a door nail. I was brought up in the 
Presbyterian Church. I know that Calvinism is dead. All 
the trappings of Calvinism are there, but men do not take its 
dogmas seriously. When men can laugh and joke about its 
terrors, we know it is dead. For me Calvinism was ended when 
I saw my sister laughing at my childish fears, and when I heard 
the grown-ups of my family laughing at my taking it seriously. 
Calvinism is dead. In the so-called fundamentalist movement 
we had its old clothes paraded. 

“Fundamentalism never was an adequate antagonist to 
liberalism, but the harm it did was that it kept the strength of 
liberalism from attacking the real enemy of liberalism. The 
real enemy of liberalism is repressive power—physical or psy- 
chical. The form it is taking is mechanism. The fundamental- 
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ists made the great mistake of assuming that a tendency among 
liberals to support evolution was a tendency to support a me- 
chanical interpretation of the universe. The real enemy of 
liberalism is this mechanism. It puts man into regiments. 
The aspect of the. matter that I am thinking of to-day is the 
mechanization of the mind. It has entered schools and colleges. 
It takes our young people in both science and language study 
and regiments them. We have to recognize that this mechanized 
study has given us much truth. Behaviorism emphasizes one 
aspect of things. The error is in thinking that it emphasizes 
the only aspect. But many young people come to us asking 
‘What are we?’ ‘What is it all about?’ ‘Are we anything but 
“alimentary systems,” ‘‘vascular systems,” “reproductive or- 
gans?”’’ 

“What is liberalism to do? Close up such studies? Not at 
all. But it is the mission of liberalism to see that young people 
all along the way get studies that will make clear the true nature 
of man—the stuff in him out of which he is creating a new uni- 
verse. 

“So when we ask what are the allies of liberalism, we may 
say that the first great ally is human nature itself. Out of the 
race itself in each generation there comes the force to remake 
liberalism. Liberal religion has its great ally in the race itself. 
Another way of saying the same thing is by saying that a second 
great ally is literature. A great deal is being said about the new 
education. If only we could be liberal in the amount of litera- 
ture that we give our children—books which truly reveal the 
human spirit—we should not need to worry about education. 
Study the literature of India and China, and the literature of 
Europe from Greece down, and note its richly humanistic na- 
ture. Much of the literature of to-day is mechanistic—Dreiser 
is an illustration. The great literature revealing the human 
spirit at its best, is the strongest ally of liberal religion.” 

A KANSAS CHURCH HAS A BIRTHDAY 
Caroline A. Henderson 

The young maple on the church lawn was dressed in autumn 
gold. The message of the ““Wayside Pulpit’”’ at the corner was 
in harmony with an anniversary occasion: ‘‘Teach me your 
mood, O patient stars’””—a suggestion of the spirit that can wait 
long for the results of labor, yet keep the soul’s flame still aglow. 

Within the little brown church were signs of preparation 
for a memorable day. Upon a snow-white cloth on the table in 
the church parlor were the pitcher and goblets of an old-fash- 
jioned communion service, polished till they reflected the October 
light with brilliant silver luster. On the same table stood a 
basket of lovely red rose-buds—a graceful expression of friendly 
interest from the Catholic church which stands in the same block. 

As one looked into the auditorium, his eyes were drawn irre- 
sistibly toward a basket of large yellow chrysanthemums, whose 
cheerful color contrasted strongly with the somber background 
of the pulpit. This old pulpit is now treasured, not only because 
it was used in the original edifice of this church organization, 
but because it recalls memories of eminent people—Emerson, 
Lucy Stone, William Herbert Carruth, and Robert Collyer— 
who have spoken from it in years long gone by. 

As the organist began the prelude, the ministers who were 
to share in the anniversary services came in and took seats upon 
the platform. Rightly enough, they were a very young man, a 
man of middle age, and an older man with white hair and most 
kindly face, the pastor of the church. 

The service began in the usual way. But because of the 
large number of people present, or perhaps because of the par- 
ticular mood of the occasion, there seemed to be a special thrill 
about the closing words of the covenant. .. . “to speak the 
truth in love and to help one another.’”’ The transition to the 
opening hymn was easy and natural. 

“From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise arise.” 


The middle-aged visiting minister who was to give the 
principal address had chosen, in preparation for it, the story of 


Jesus in Pilate’s judgment hall. In some way he succeeded in 
fixing people’s attention on the familiar passage as if it were a 
new story, and as if Pilate’s question, ‘‘What is truth?”’ whether 
it had been for him cynical or jesting or careless or sincere, might 
be for any one the all-important question of life. 

After the reading, the younger minister asked the audience 
to bow in prayer. But how different was his prayer from much 
that is so named! Here was no imploring of the Almighty for 
vengeance or for special favors, or even for victory against evil, 
but a simple expression of the yearning of men’s hearts for 
common good. As he phrased it, ““We are here to catch a glimpse 
of the world as it ought to be—the commonwealth of men.” 

Before introducing the speaker of the morning, the pastor 
reminded his people very briefly of memorable features of the 
history of the local church. He referred to its founding, seventy- 
five years before, through the efforts of Kansas pioneers, assisted 
by gifts from New England people whose eager desire was to hold 
the new West for freedom. He mentioned as special gifts from 
Eastern churches the pulpit Bible and the communion set, also 
the old-fashioned pews and the clock and bell which had been used 
in the old stone church, the original edifice of the organization. 
The clock and bell had had an adventurous history all their own. 
“The longest way around” was in those days supposedly the 
shortest, and these gifts for the new church started from Boston 
for Kansas by way of the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi 
River. But near the mouth of the river the boat sank and for 
a year rested under the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
then raised and the clock and bell completed their delayed jour- 
ney. For many years they served the church, and are now in 
use in one of the city schools, where the bell—as suggested by the 
inscription upon it—still helps to “‘Proclaim liberty'to all the 
land.” 

The principal address of the morning was on “The Truth 
That Builds.’ The speaker tried to realize Truth for his hear- 
ers, not as a lifeless specimen to be coldly analyzed and dis- 
cussed, but as a vital, constructive principle of action. Truth he 
defined as man’s desire and effort to reach the highest, fullest, 
co-operation between himself and humanity and the universe. 
This conception of truth he described as having character of its 
Own; as promoting sincere relationships among all men; as real- 
izing itself supremely through practise—translation into life’s 
activities; and finally, as the great liberating principle which may 
set the soul of man free from “every weight’’ and hampering fear. 

Fittingly the service closed with a harvest hymn: 


“We thank Thee, Lord, for harvest earned, 
For fruits of labor garnered in; 
But more for soil as yet unturned 
From which the yield is yet to win.” 


As people met afterwards in kindly greeting, the uplift of 
heart received from the service as a whole, and the spirit of 
friendship and unity, made religion—so often in our day de- 
spaired of—seem a very beautiful and natural and living ex- 
perience. 


* * * 


TWELVE AMERICAN LIBERALS 


Forasmuch as Rey. L. M. Birkenhead and Rey. J. F. Meyer 
have taken in hand to set forth in the Register who are the twelve 
leading liberals of the United States, will you permit me to give 
what I, of course, consider a better list. It is as follows: (1) 
Charles W. Wendte; (2) Felix Adler; (3) Francis G. Peabody; 
(4) Frank O. Hall; (5) Jabez T. Sunderland; (6) Lee S. McCol- 
lester; (7) Curtis W. Reese; (8) Albert C. Dieffenbach; (9) John 
H. Holmes; (10) Clarence R. Skinner; (11) Marion D. Shutter; 
and (12) Stephen A. Wise. Without compromising, these men 
have kept the liberal faith, ably and fearlessly standing for the 
fullest liberty to all men and for the fullest open fellowship with 
all independent thinkers and earnest doers of good. And now I 
can think of another list. One could make a list of laymen only. 

Yours for freedom, faith, and fellowship.— Charles H. 
Pennoyer, in the Christian Register. 
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The General Convention at Work 


VISION AND REALITY 

“The situation throughout the world indicates the birth of a 
deeper universalism. Local outbreaks are evidences of universal 
hungers.”” Thus one of the outstanding leaders of Christian 
Missions in this country spoke at the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence held in Atlantic City, N. J., January 13-16, 1931. He fur- 
ther challenged the churches there represented to remember the 
fact that much of the dissatisfaction with local conditions every- 
where is the direct outgrowth of new ideals and visions given to 
the peoples of the earth by the Christian missionaries who have 
been working so long to raise the standards of life in the backward 
areas. The fruitage of the missionary enterprise has been a desire 
and demand for justice, honesty, righteousness and opportunity. 

This challenging and thought-provoking address was only 
one of a very interesting series of presentations of conditions 
throughout the missionary fields of the world, the conditions 
which are being faced, the forces at work, the complications of the 
political, economic and industrial conditions, the changing views 
on nationalism, and, last but not least, an enlarging view of co- 
operation with the religious forces in the countries involved. 
During nearly four full days of meetings, the delegates to the 
conference listened to men and women who spoke with authority 
on the situations in the four corners of the earth. 

If one only had the ability to sum up in a brief space the 
addresses given, it would make a valuable ““Who’s Who” and 
“What’s What” of the missionary world. For, in addition to 
these representatives of the world field, there were the leaders 
of the whole missionary enterprise here at home. The registrar’s 
report showed that there were 284 delegates present representing 
fifty-five missionary boards and nine societies. Included in this 
number were the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, representing the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, and the Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., representing the Board of Foreign Missions of the Uni- 
versalist Church. These Universalist representatives were 
cordially welcomed. 

One of the most interesting features of the Conference was 
the method of conducting the program. Only at the opening 
session on Tuesday evening and the closing session on Friday 
morning, were any set addresses listed on the program. For the 
other meetings, general subjects such as Present Situation of 
Boards, the Situation in the Field, Meeting the Situation, and 
Home Base Matters, were put down. 

For three sessions, Dr. John R. Mott, in many ways the 
greatest outstanding leader of the Christian world, presided and 
conducted the discussions. For two sessions Dr. William P. 
Schell, one of the younger men, was the presiding officer. Ten 
minutes were given to one speaker to open the discussion of some 
particular theme, the balance of the time allotted to this theme 
being divided into five minute periods for contributions by others 
who were qualified to speak. The chairmen were absolutely 
heartless regarding the time limits, and halted a number of 
bursts of oratory when the period assigned had been consumed. 
Dr. Mott kept his eye on his watch, and when.the speaker had 
reached a good stopping place at approximately the limit of 
time given him, he arose and thanked the speaker for his con- 
tribution in a polite but firm tone which had its effect. For 
one who has sat through countless conventions and hours of un- 
bridled oratory, this method was a revelation—and a suggestion. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the discussion had to 
do with the effects of the new spirit of nationalism developing 
throughout the world upon the missionary work of the various 
Boards. This has special significance in India, China and the 
Near East. In some cases it is difficult to ascertain the attitude 
of the new governments as they are so changeable as to personnel 
and policy. In some cases, nationalism is a very sensitive sub- 
ject, still confused and blind, especially to spiritual facts and 
forms. In still other cases, factors like the growth and influence 
of Communism, which is antagonistic to all religions, must be 
taken into account. On the other side of the question was the 


recognition that missionaries and boards must do all in their 
power to operate in the full consciousness of this problem. One 
speaker summed this up under these four headings: (a) The mis- 
sionary will try to understand and appreciate the nationalistic 
spirit he finds. (6) The missionary must be scrupulously fair, 
and not be swept by a tide of great emotions. (c) The missionary 
must be humble and patient. (d) The missionary must remem- 
ber that he belongs to an international body and govern himself 
accordingly. 

A part of one session was given to a discussion of the changes 
which are taking place in the non-Christian religions of the world. 
Leaders of many of these religions, stirred by the progress which 
Christianity is making, have been energized into leading reform 
movements of their own faiths, seeking wider applications to life. 
Some of these develop into reactionary movements back to the 
fundamentals, while others are forward-looking and aggressive. 
The Buddhists, for example, are planning world missions for 
their faith, with world-wide propaganda through preaching and 
literature. 

One session considered the various types of missionary work 
now being carried on througnout the world, and attempted to 
answer the question as to the relative values of these various 
types. The consensus of opinion appeared to be that no hard 
and fast lines 0: demarcation can be drawn, that the medical 
missionary, for example, may in reality be a better evangelist 
than the evangelistic missionary, or that the agricultural leader 
may, “with his ear of corn in his hand, preach better than the 
preacher with a Bible in his hand.” Whatever meets the needs 
of the people for a larger vision and life is Christian work. Of 
especial interest to us is the emphasis being laid upon the tre- 
mendous needs and opportunities which exist in the small towns 
and rural sections of Japan. Over thirty million farmers and six 
hundred thousand fisher-folk are practically untouched by the 
Christian Church. Ourown missionariesin Japan have donealittle 
for-these groups, but are continually writing of the dreams they 
have of accomplishing far more than in the past. Urban centers 
are fairly well covered by the existing churches. Rural sections 
have been largely neglected. . Here will come the next great de- 
velopment in the Christian work in Japan as resources permit. 

One session was given to a discussion of Home Base Matters, 
that is, how to interest the home folk in missions and secure their 
contributions for this cause. It was recognized that in the 
necessary missionary education of the whole church, the minister 
is the key to the whole situation, but that he is often in a difficult 
position because his lay boards of trustees do not get his vision 
and therefore refuse to co-operate in the plans which he suggests 
for their consideration and approval. We Universalists breathed 
a sigh of relief when we heard that thiswas not our own peculiar 
problem. We have been told so many times by our ministers 
that in their particular parishes their boards could not see beyond 
the limits of their own church, or at most, their own community, 
that we had begun to think we had a monopoly on that problem. 
This appears to be ungrounded. “Just try to compel a Presby- 
terian church to do anything,” remarked one Presbyterian leader. 
Well, misery loves company, so we took courage when we recog- 
nized that we were not alone in attempting to secure co-operation 
through voluntary interest and action. 

However, it can not be repeated too often that a “giving 
church is a living church.” This process of education must be 
continued in season and out of season. One minister present told 
of his own church which at the beginning of his pastorate was 
giving $400 per year for missions, but now is entirely supporting 
eight missionaries in the field in addition to home work. 

One phrase used in this connection is worth quoting: ‘In 
this present generation, ease has entered into our souls. Self- 
sacrifice may solve more problems than organization.’’ Isn’t 
that true of us as a church? ‘“The time has come to call people 
to far more heroic service,”’ said Dr. Mott. ‘A World Church 
for World Service,” said we a few years ago. Do we mean it? 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I like this new department ‘In a Nutshell,’ but, pardon 


me, how could this young man from the country without the 
language of the cultured class become a preacher—I mean a 
teacher? Surely the fishermen would have been justified in de- 
manding that this presumptuous young carpenter get a degree 
in Greek and one thing and another before he expected that the 
multitude would follow him and respect the principles that he 


taught. 
A SHER 


* * 
POEMS BY MR. CUTLER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader recently printed a very fine word from the Rey. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Pawtucket, R. I., in appreciation 
of the book of poems recently published by Mrs. Lena R. Cutler, 
as a memorial to her husband, the late Rev. Julian S. Cutler, 
who served his last pastorate of seventeen years with our church 
at Pawtucket. The poems are the choicest from his collection’ 
that he wrote during his ministry of over forty years. Any min- 
ister or layman would find his library greatly enriched by the 
possession of one of these books, which is entitled “‘Songs of 
Cheer.”’ The books are on sale at the Universalist Publishing 
House. The edition is limited, so early seekers will be rewarded 
by the receipt of a copy at the cost price of publishing the book. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


Harrisville, R. I. 


x Ox 
AN ANTIDOTE TO OUR OPTIMISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The utterly irreligious character of the average church is too 
apparent to expect much from it. It builds its temples among 
the self-satisfied and respectable. It carefully avoids the very 
class that Jesus made his friends and intimates. Its membership 
is very largely composed of nice, comfortable, well-fed, well- 
clothed folk such as those of whom the Founder of Christianity 
said that harlots and publicans preceded them into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Fourteen years ago I overheard four eminent minis- 
ters of the Universalist Church discussing the proposal to abolish 
red-light districts. They agreed that it was a dangerous step 
because some of those Magdalenes, driven out of their old quar- 
ters, would come to live where the good people would meet them. 
Horrors! What a thought! That Christians — Universalist 
Christians—should ever come so close to such people! One 
wonders whether to weep or to laugh. 

In spite of all timid caution, things are not going well with 
our churches. We build fine memorials, avoid all but the most 
respectable contacts, and yet we continue to have fewer people 
and our churches are dying. We complain that, although we 
have piped in the conventional way, folks have not responded to 
the tune. Of course there are those who see abundant cause 
for cheer in that some of our churches are still alive—at least they 
are reputed to be alive. But it may be that, to parody Judge 
Rutherford’s famous slogan, “millions are now living that are 
already dead.” You may say that it is not kind of me to say such 
unpleasant things about so many eminent people. It seems to 
be at least as kind as and quite a bit braver than making cheap 
“wise-cracks”’ at women who do not like so much smoke. 

In closing let me observe that we have entered a period as 
terrible as the Great War, and for which we have been as ill- 
prepared mentally and spiritually. We have come to what seems 
to be the economic break-down of our civilization, and millions 
are in destitution in the midst of plenty. Who understands the 
situation? Certainly neither Herbert Hoover nor Calvin Cool- 
idge, or they would not have given order to “full steam ahead” 
on the very verge of catastrophe. Nor did Governor Smith see 
anything coming. If he had he would not have tried to become 


President. There were several economists who foresaw it and 
gave warnings that were not heeded. We were too enamored of 
prominence. We worshiped stupidity when in power. What 
beautiful encomiums did the religious press pronounce upon 
Mr. Coolidge, and Mr. Harding too! Mr. Harding was the 
bigger man; but who did not know at that time that he was the 
picked favorite of ‘the Ohio gang?’ He was just as good after 
the exposures of the corruption of his administration as before, 
and I find it hard to have any respect for the man who sat in his 
Cabinet and said nothing, but snarled at the braver man who 
tried to warn the country of the looting that was going on and, 
now that the public knows the whole story, side-steps making a 
speech of dedication of a memorial to the one whom he made a 
stepping-stone to a seat of power. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Hugene, Oregon. 
* * 


A WORD OF CHEER FROM ENGLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While I was away in England for six months, I sent the 
Christian Leader to a clergyman (unknown) in Cincinnati. I quote 
from his appreciative note of thanks: 

“Let me tell you that there is no religious paper which I 
enjoy reading as much as the Leader. It is an intelligent, re- 
ligous, uplifting magazine. I am glad you have introduced 
me to it, and I desire to. subscribe personally.” 

Sophia E. Campbell. 


Watertown, Mass. 
* * 


AND THERE IS NO HEALTH IN US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I listen to the radio messages that come to me at the 
Lutheran and the Roman Catholic hours respectively, I hear the 
earnest voices of selected and trained men who positively believe 
in the venerable faiths of the approved Orthodoxy of the past 
and who represent very large and growing communions. They 
have heard of the Socinians of the sixteenth century, but ap- 
parently have no contact with the Universalists and Unitarians 
of the early twentieth century. 

And then I wonder why our denominational leaders are so 
prone to assume that all Orthodoxy has been vanquished and 
has vanished in the past! 

As L listen to the radio message of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, I observe that Whittier’s verses are used in 
song in succession with ‘‘Rock of Ages’’—whether for the sake 
of a safe equipoise or from failure to distinguish the difference in 
teaching, is not apparent. And I wonder why we are so com- 
monly assured that all denominations have become liberal and 
that our message is no longer distinctive. 

And then, wondering again, I query—suppose, just suppose 
that during the passing years our preachers, instead of claiming 
that they were liberal on only one or two points, had challenged 
the independent thinkers of the generation with the logical, 
liberal message, inherited from Ballou and strengthened by the 
revelations of scientific research, and had gloried in it as a dis- 
tinctive gospel, would we, within two generations, have lost one- 
half our numerical strength—in churches and in clergy—and 
encouraged the loss of our identity in merger movements so much 
like the commercial chain stores policies? 

This pandering to mass movement and magnifying of con- 
ventional distinctions, rather than stressing personal convictions, 
is back of our loss of historic parish centers. So it has come to 
pass that when the Jews and Italians and Poles move into a com- 
munity and their mass movement builds more conservative 
churches and parochial schools, we have no appeal for individuals 
who may be adventurous and independent in mind, but we must 
move out and find a more approved neighborhood or disband; 
and this, despite the use of a common language and a common 
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background of American institutions! We close influential 
churches from Boston to Chicago, and do not build new churches 
at such significant centers as Waterbury, Sandusky, Pontiac, 
Springfield, Illinois, etc., etc., and yet, despite the barrier of 
language, contrast of social custom and political and religious 
inheritance in a distant foreign land, we presume to think that 
we may build churches and churches in Japan, whose very 
people we bar from our shores by discriminating legislation! 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 
* * 


REFUSES TO PITY HERSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think I have had my share of the things in life which 
might make me bitter, but my philosophy is that I’m here and if 
I make the best of whatever comes to me I’ll not only make 
others happier but I’m bound to get more happiness myself. 
And I know by experience that it does work that way. I also 
know that no one is really interested in my troubles but myself. 
Others have their own to worry them. So I shall always try to 
be a good sport about life and come up smiling if possible. 

There is a little verse which I have often found helpful when 
inclined to pity myself. It’s something like this: 


“Life’s little ills annoyed me, | 
When life’s little ills were few, 
And the one fly in the ointment, 
Put me in a dreadful stew. 


‘But experience has taught me 
The infrequent good to prize. 
Now I’m happy for the ointment 
In my little pot of flies.” 


I don’t think good is “infrequent,” but I think we should 
look for the ointment in our pot of flies and dwell on that instead 
of the flies. 

A. 


This correspondent did not write for publication, but we 
think it our duty to pass on these paragraphs from her sane and 
wholesome letter. 

The Editor. 


* * 


HURRAH FOR HALL! DOWN WITH THE LEADER! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The two addresses by Dr. Hall, ‘““The Message {and the 
Mission of Universalism,” his radio address, and the other, 
“Carry On,” which recently appeared in the Leader, are oppor- 
tune. If the Universalist Church had twenty-five ministers 
like Dr. Hall the denomination would, to my way of thinking, 
go forward. 

The tone of the Leader concerning the Universalist denomi- 
nation for several years has been nothing but pessimism, not only 
from the pen of the editor, but minister and layman alike, all of 
which is an attitude foreign to and not in harmony with our 
name. I wish we all might start the new year with Dr. Hall, 
emphasizing the Universalist Church, instead of harping on lib- 
eral religion. We have talked on that subject so much that we 
have actually been practising it. We have become so liberal that 
we have given away one of our educational institutions, Lombard 
College. This was done without a direct appeal to the members 
of the Universalist Church to save it. 

Again our liberal Christianity has taught us that there is 
no further need of the Universalist Church, and as a result we 
have been trying to give it away, and, last but not least, our pul- 
pits have become so free and liberal that anything can be pro- 
claimed from them. Any one who has read the Leader for the 
past four or five years knows that the Universalist Church has 
been and is at the present time a very sick institution, suffering 
from an overdose of liberalism. It has failed to respond to the 
treatment administered by our various liberal doctors, half doc- 
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tors and no doctors. However, I am one who believes that a 
few more doses from Dr. Hall’s pill bag will get it out of bed, on 
its feet, and by the ever sustaining strength of the Great Physi- 
cian the Universalist Church will free itself from the shackles 
of the gloom peddlers and resurrect an enthusiasm that will 
carry it on to victory. 
Wm. L. Spencer. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


This correspondent had better read Dr. Etz, page 82, 
Christian Leader, Jan. 17. 
The Editor. 


* * 


YOUTH BLOCKS PROGRESS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: a 

A new, mechanical era tries to throw John Barleycorn into 
the limbo of things no more fitting. But always the new era 
comes first, and then has a tussle getting opinions made for a by- 
gone day out of the way. These opinions, called by the French 
the lag, make big recessions in any forward movement, and, 
curiously enough, it is the youth who want to turn the clock 
back, a good deal because they did not know the old evils. 

Take the history of democracy. The evils of monarchy so 
inflamed the breast of the English people that they beheaded 
Charles I and set up a vigorous republic. When the prosecutor 
of Charles I was asked by what right he beheaded a king, he 
replied, ““By the unanimous consent of all rational men in the 
world, written in every man’s heart with the pen of a diamond in 
capital letters,’’ and all applauded. 

But a few years later the lag, the Vested Interests, who had 
more money in the old regime, and Youth got together and put 
back monarchy. Youth was loud in its acclaim of the evils of 
democracy for, of course, it did not work to perfection. So 
young men made England go back. But those young men could 
not hold their sons to the greater evils of monarchy and gradually 
democracy settled. 

Again, John Marshall, writing in 1833, fears our Constitu- 
tion may never come through, and complains that it is the youth 
who do not understand the dangers of our being so many petty 
republics, the dangers of going back to the old. 

So now Prohibition must fight youth that sees the present 
evils of liquor but does not know how much greater was the evil 
of the old day, the old corruption, when liquor had a political 
stranglehold on our politics. 

But somehow, despite Vested Interests and Youth, an 
economic idea fights its way to the front. Its course, however, is 
not like that of a bullet to a target, it is like a battle of the Marne. 

Hach recession picks up a new layer of society, until even 
critical, unknowing youth is picked up, and the reformsettles. 
So has it always been. So willit be. 

E. H. Tilton, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 


FROM ALABAMA ABOUT PROVIDENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have had in mind to write you about our mutual friend 
Couden ever since my visit to him in early December. I was 
delighted to find him very safely on the road to recovery. He had 
gained twelve pounds and seemed quite a picture of health. I 
spent Saturday evening with him, and he insisted on my re- 
maining over for his Sunday morning service. I was greatly 
charmed with the church and with the service, and particularly 
with Couden’s sermon. He spoke with ease and with a certain 
kind of fervor which I so much admire in him. He had a fine 
congregation. I believe that the problem, if there has been any 
problem, with the First Church of Providence has been solved 
in the life and ministry of Will Couden. I had some talk-with 
one or two members of the parish, and they feel as I do, that the 
rest has effected a cure and that Couden is now good for many 
years’ service. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 
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Religion in a Changing World 
By Abba Hillel Silver. (Richard R. 

Smith. $2.00.) 

Rabbi Silver is the able leader of the 
Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. He is unques- 
tionably the most brilliant Jewish speaker 
in America. But he is a fine Jewish 
scholar and a felicitous writer as well. 
Here in ten interesting chapters we are 
given the position, the opportunity and 
the duty of religion in our changing world. 
Rabbi Silver analyzes carefully and ade- 
quately the influences that are affecting 
the authority of religion in our time. He 
deals with the philosophies that are being 
offered as substitutes for the faith of his- 
tory. Granting the contributions they 
are making to the life of our day, he chal- 
lenges many of their extreme claims. But 
he is no less severe in his criticism of the 
position of the church. Once religion 
was the controlling, the directing influence 
in the lives of men. Now “science is 
autonomous and imperial, and religion 
stands before its throne timid, apologetic 
and confused.’ Largely this is because 
the church is still concerned, nay, obsessed, 
with the age-old attacks on Orthodoxy 
which should be obsolete in our time, in- 
stead of concentrating all its attention on 
its new, dangerous, powerful foes, materi- 
alism and atheism. Rabbi Silver would 
point the way for this needed crusade, 
that religion may regain the position and 
power it deserves in a world in which its 
influence is still desperately needed. 
What shall be the attitude of religion, and 
more especially liberal religion, toward 
science, social service, world peace, edu- 
cation? All this is discussed comprehen- 
sively, lucidly, and impressively by the 
author. A timely, thought-provoking and 
worth-while book. 

Harry Levi. 

Temple Israel, Boston. 

* * 
Insight on Changing Morals 


Morals for Tce-meorrow. By Ralph W. 

Sockman. (Harper. $2.50.) 

Dr. Sockman, of the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York, 
well known as one of the best equipped 
preachers in the country, approaches in 
his book exactly the same situation as 
was faced by Walter Lippmann in his 
“Preface to Morals.’”’ Sockman is just as 
well aware of the breakdown of old stand- 
ards and conventions as was Lippmann, 
but he has a reconstruction to offer which 
really comes nearer to the possibilities of 
human nature than does Lippmann’s ideal 
of “‘disinterestedness.”’ Sockman’s solu- 
tion for our moral problems can not, in- 
deed, be summed up in any glib phrase or 
in any simple formula, and to some read- 
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ers, looking for a tabloid cure for our moral 
perplexities, his work might seem to be 
inclusive. But in the course of his analy- 
sis of present conditions something ap- 
pears which becomes, without formulation, 
a clue to the way out. It is, perhaps, a 
spirit of earnestness that is never com- 
promised by intellectual superficiality. 
Whatever it is, it is there and does not 
seem to need any magic formula. 

Some of the trouble in the sphere of 
morals Dr. Sockman rightly puts down to 
sheer hypocrisy and in a clever chapter he 
points out how a sophisticated age, prid- 
ing itself on its “‘sincerity,” may in reality 
be poisoned by hypocrisy. The so-called 
sincerity of the realism so popular to-day 
“belies the nature of man as much by 
playing down to the lower elements as did 
the old hypocrisy by playing up to the 
higher.” And not merely is the modern 
cult of frankness often mistaken in its 
judgments; it is often a mere pose. In 
frontier days an Eastern man going west 
found it expedient to cultivate, with some 
effort, the crudities of frontier life. ‘To- 
day when the sons of Cheyenne come to 
New Haven and Cambridge they find it 
politic to drop their decencies and be as 
the barbarians. Where naturalism is the 
vogue it may have its poseurs just as did 
the old Pharisaism or Puritanism.”’ Which 
is a little hard on Cambridge and New 
Haven, but true in its intention as an 
analysis of the hypocrisy that leads so 
many young men into extravagances of 
unconventionality. 

Sockman sees clearly what the machine 
age is doing to us. Fundamentally, the 
trouble is that we have caught the pace 
of the machines created to serve us, and 
in our desperate attempts to keep that 


pace up we have “‘become impatient with - 


the normal processes of growth.” Young 
persons in their teens “‘strive to get the 
thrills that normally have come in the 
late twenties,” and it is not with planes 
and high powered cars alone that they 
experiment. But human nature develops 
in ways that are more closely akin to the 
ways oi mother earth than to the machine 
or the market place, and in hurrying after 
experiences without stopping to see what 
we are hurrying after we lose the moral 
“recreativeness of reflection.”” What pass- 
es for up-to-dateness and claims to be 
intelligent independence in morals is in 
large measure only the one-sidedness 
which results from a lack of reflection. 
Knowledge is gained at the expense of 
wisdom. 

The problem of authority in morals is 
well handled by the author. ‘‘The mo- 
rality of to-morrow must be authorita- 
tive if it is to be effective, but it can not 
be authoritarian.” That far-reaching dis- 
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tinction is well developed, and the real 
nature of authority of the kind that rests 
on wholeness of experience and insight as 
contrasted with partial knowledge and 
limited reflection is well expounded by 
Dr. Sockman. He believes that funda- 
mental moral principles can be so pre- 
sented, in all the authority of the wisdom 
on which they are based, as to win the 
allegiance of free minds. Conscience, for 
example, so seldom mentioned among the 
intelligentsia, has an inescapable meaning 
if we consider it to be “‘the censor before 
which desires, instinctive tendencies, and 
acts of the will are brought.” It recog- 
nizes certain behavior “‘as building up the 
integrity of the self and certain other be- 
havior as breaking that integrity down. 
It is thus the instrument for the self-in- 
tegration of life’s instinctive elements. It 
is a possession belonging to original human: 
nature. The sense of ought is an experi- 
ence as unique as the experience of sound 
and color.” 

Similarly, moral law has a permanent 
meaning when we clearly distinguish it 
from human legislation. It is seen to rest 
on what we know of human nature. “The 
test of every moral principle is its adap- 
tation to the actual needs of life as seen 
over a period sufficiently long to sift the 
transient from the permanent.’’ And the 
important words there are, ‘over a suf- 
ficiently long period.” Youth is impa- 
tient and will not wait for the judgment 
which is based on an experience which 
really can distinguish the permanent from 
the transient. But this does not mean that 
morals to-morrow can rest on laws re- 
garded as once and for all fixed in content 
and application. The moral law, rather, 
is the ‘“‘evolving discovery of what fits and 
develops human nature,” and as human 
nature grows we must expect and must 
provide for growth in moral principles as 
we expect and provide for progress in 
science. 

The book abounds in brilliant and epi- 
grammatic sentences that will arrest the 
reader’s mind. The whole problem of 
city life is summed up in the statement 
that “men are living closer together, but 
less in fellowship with one another.’” 
“Moral artistry,’ Dr. Sockman some- 
where says, “can not be motivated by 
the mere desire for self-realization. . 
The old paradox holds true that he who 
would find himself must lose himself. 
The consummately good life is the one 
that has risen above a concern for its own 
freedoms and rewards in its absorbing de- 
sire to be used in the expression of values 
viewed as beyond itself.”’ 

Ministers will welcome a book they can 
commend to young men and women not 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SHALL WE MAKE THE BOYS GO 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL? 


Somebody asked this question of Angelo 
Patri and in his reply he described a Sun- 
day school to which no child should be 
compelled to go because it was not worth 
attending. Why do our critics always 
pick out our failures to illustrate their 
points? Mr. Patri asked how many par- 
ents had visited a school since their own 
childhood to find out whether it is worth 
while for the boys to go there. We may 
fairly ask our critics whether they have 
visited a really good church school, one 
to which anybody could point as a suc- 
cess, during the past decade. We have 
only too many failures in the church school 
world, but we have some successes! Nobody 
has to make the boys attend these suc- 
cessful schools. 

And so our answer to the question is: 
“No, do not make the boys go.to Sunday 
school. Make your school worth while 


and no compulsion will be necessary.” 
* * 


OUR EASTER PROGRAM 


We are to have a new Easter Program 
with the title, ““The Messenger of Spring,”’ 
written by Miss Harriet Yates. It in- 
cludes a simple pantomime to be given 
by the younger children anda reader, a 
story to be told by an older pupil, sug- 
gestions of music, and full directions for 
the production. It will be ready for dis- 
tribution by the last of February. 

We shall also be prepared to recommend 
more elaborate programs, requiring older 
participants and trained musicians. 

* * 


THE STORY OF PAUL 


“The Story of Paul.”” By Theodore 
Gerald Soares. University of Chicago 
Press. Teachers’ Manual $1.50. Pupil’s 
Book $1. 

Dr. Soares has written a study course 
for junior high age, original in treatment 
throughout. He recommends the course 
only for classes who see for themselves 
that there is a value in knowing the fun- 
damental meaning of the apostle’s life; 
for classes that have an uninterrupted 
period of at least thirty minutes, and a 
teacher who is willing to put the necessary 
time into preparation. 

He suggests that the class be told that 
Paul was one of the most interesting men 
who ever lived, that he undertook a most 
difficult work, was always in trouble be- 
cause people disliked what he was doing, 
but had a marvelous way-of escaping from 
danger. The method used requires little 
or no outside work on the part of the pu- 
pils until a desire to do reading has been 
aroused, but the teacher must give long 
hours to preparation. 

The following equipment is necessary: 
For the teacher: both the Teacher’s Manual 


The American Friendship Offering 


is a suggested order of business for 
February 


Some of the Suffolk children helped by the 
American Friendship offering. 


and the Pupil’s Text, ‘The Life of Paul,” 
by B. W. Robinson, “Paul Son of Kish,” 
by Lyman I. Henry, and the biblical ma- 
terial found in Acts and the Epistles. 
For the pupil: the Pupil’s Text, the biblical 
material, ‘‘Paul Son of Kish,’’ and an or- 
dinary notebook. The Pupil’s Text in- 
cludes eighteen chapters, eighty-six pages 
of ‘‘source material’’ for reference, and an 
outline for the preparation of a life of 
Paul by pupils who feel an interest to 
complete such a task. 

The method is the presentation of the 
story by the teacher, a discussion of ques- 
tions involved, with certain topics for 
“decision.”” These decisions are to be 
recorded in the note-book after full dis- 
cussion. No attempt should be made to 
decide things by vote or even to secure 
entire agreement. Each pupil must learn 
to think for himself. Each chapter 


should receive the time necessary for. its 


understanding, although the teacher will 
wisely choose out of the questions for 
discussion the ones best fitted to the abili- 
ty and need of the group. 

The course may well be used with senior 
high school students. In fact, it seems 
rather better adapted to the senior age 
than that of junior high school. Its suc- 
cessful use depends on the time the teacher 
is willing to put into study and his ability 
to make the whole thing a vivid experience. 

Unlike most biographical courses, it 
plunges the pupil at once into Paul’s ac- 
tivity. The first lesson is about the mob 
at Ephesus and the second about the 
burning of the books of magic. Then 
the question is raised, “What fitted Paul 
for his job?”’ and the next lesson goes back 
to Tarsus and reconstructs Paul’s boyhood 
and youth in the imaginative writing of 
“Paul Son of Kish.” 

The course is well worth trying out, both 


for the picture it will give of Paul as 
“probably the greatest man of his day,’’ 
and for the testing out of a new method of 
teaching. A teacher who uses the course 
intelligently will have an answer to Dr. 
Soares’ question, “‘Was Paul engaged in a 
type of enterprise that can enter sig- 
nificantly into the pupil’s experience?” 
* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Ruth Dudley, superintendent of 
our church school at“Dexter, Maine, gave 
her annual report in story form, pur- 
porting to be a dream following the read- 
ing of “The Mail Coach Passengers,” by 
Hans Christian Andersen. In her dream 
she saw a coach with twelve passengers, 
each one of whom proved to be a month of 
1930, reminding her of what that month 
had brought to the school and its members. 
In this novel way, a year of genuine 
achievements was made interesting to all. 


The call for per capita dues has recently 
gone out to states in which there is no 
Sunday school organization. The first 
two to respond are Racine, and Monroe, 
Wisconsin. Thank you, good Wisconsin 
friends, for your prompt response. 


The Mystic Valley School of Religious 
Education opened at Tufts College on 
Jan. 7. Twenty-five schools were rep- 
resented. One member of the faculty said: 
“The best planned and organized piece of 
leadership training I have seen.”’ Another 
said: “Thad no ideaa your college had any- 
thing like this.’”’ The beautiful new 
chapel of the School of Religion was a fit 
setting for the first assembly period. Dur- 
ing the week following this opening session, 
two students registered for courses with 
Professor Ratcliff during the second 
semester. 


Mr. Frank Grebe, who pleased every- 
body at the Institute of the Boston Sab- 
bath School Union held in the Church of 
the Redemption, says he likes to work 
with our leaders in religious education be- 
cause of the intelligent and efficient way 
they go about their task. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent Walker, and Miss Secretary Brown, 
that is what we all think about you, but it 
is pleasant to know that other people agree 
with us. 


Carl L. Verrill, superintendent of the 
church school at the Church of the Messiah, 
Portland, Maine, writes as follows: 

“We have just closed our year with all 
bills paid and a balance. It has been a 
successful year. All teachers and scholars 
have co-operated, as well as a splendid 
pianist and an assistant superintendent, 
the best to be found in these parts. With 
all those helps, progress is noted along 
several lines. We are going ahead to 
correct some more faults, striving for an 
efficient school in all respects.” 
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“A CLOUD OF WITNESSES” 


We hear of seed-sowing and harvest; 
we hear of seed dropped by the wayside, 
and this figure is often used to comfort 
and encourage our workers in all our 
fields when the horizon seems blurred and 
dim. “One sows and another reaps,” we 
are told when the task seems hard and un- 
productive. 

There is a fine bit of indirect evangeliza- 
tion going on in a far-away part of the 
world, which is a result of our faith in this 
same seed sowing. I am thinking to- 
night of my Tei (Yasamura) Onishi, that 
lovable girl who lived at my side for three 
happy years—a gentle, unassuming, faith- 
ful, charming young woman, a Christian 
girl, a member of our Universalist Church 
through the ministrations of our Blackmer 
Home in Tokyo. Ten years have passed 
since I saw her disappear down the lonely 
tracks of the South Station in Boston, but 
her life is a part of my own even now 
through her frequent letters and loving 
thought of us here, her American parents, 
as she terms us. Her sweet mother is 
grateful for all the women of the church 
have done for her dear daughter, and she 
is serving the church in a way that lies 
in her power. She is doing “club” work, 
as our Tei terms it. She conceived the 
idea of inviting Japanese women to their 
home in Tokyo, meeting regularly. To 
quote from a letter received a while ago: 
“You ask me about the club work that 
mother began; the club work of the church. 
It has many classes, though only few pupils 
yet. The class of American sewing, of 
flower arrangement, of English, of Japan- 
ese yokyoku (singing), etc. The last few 
months seventeen pupils came to the sew- 
ing class, but the teacher we asked got 
sick and we have to find another until 
September when we hope to begin again. 
There are two pupils for the English class; 
when there are five pupils ready, Mrs. 
Cary will teach.. When the pupils pay the 
tuition, three-tenths goes to the church 
and we pay seven-tenths to the teacher. 
Usually outside people come to take les- 
sons, and our purpose is to lead them to 
our church gradually. In fact many of 
the ladies who come to take the lessons of 
the club came to our church women’s 
meeting both in May and in June, and 
many promised to come to the next meet- 
ing, very hopeful indeed. At the last 
woman’s meeting we had the pictures 
taken so we will be able to send you one 
soon.’”’ It is not hard to see what is being 
done in this Christian home. 

Friends are holding up the hands of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial at 
North Oxford. We had the largest No- 
vember registration ever, and everything 
seems to be prosperous at Taft Hill. Al- 
ready we are planning for the season of 


1931. With our recreation house (barn), 
much will be possible this year. The 
tenth anniversary will be observed on Flag 
Day, June 14, with special program. A 
professional campaign for the completion 
of our endowment fund is being planned. 
The annual Christmas observance inaug- 
urated this year was successful. Many re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Christmas 
stocking. Of course there were so many 
who have not yet done anything about it, 


but we hope that they will send a donation: 
even yet, or at least return the stockings, 
as we can use all remaining. ; 

Our mountain work in North Carolina 
is going steadily on. The weaving is a 
successful feature at Friendly House; the 
specimen towel sent me shows very fine, 
even work, astonishingly good for a first 
season. 

Truly we have our Cloud of Witnesses— 
our missionaries, our workers in all these 
fields and our loyal women in the W. N. 
M.A., who, despite all obstacles, are carry- 
ing on, bless them! 

Marietia B. Wilkins. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 


With more than ordinary emphasis, the 
leaders of the Y. P. C. U. have been urging 
a nation-wide observance of Young Peo- 
ple’s Sunday on February 8. The cry has 
enthusiastically gone out, ‘“Observe Young 
People’s Sunday in every living Univer- 
salist Church.’’ And it is expected that 
there will be a ready response. 

If there is any drag in the matter, it 
will not be because of the lethargy of our 
young poeple. The anchor of caution 
will be thrown out by timid ministers and 
hesitant boards of trustees. They will 
assume that it would be mysteriously im- 
possible for the young people to be en- 
trusted with the complete management of 
a Sunday service. Or, worseyet, they will 
be quite oblivious to the youth spirit in 
the church, and not sense the meaning and 
importance of theoccasion. The reluc- 
tance to give youth its day will be ration- 
alized by the argument, ‘““‘We know young 
people too well.” 

That is the crowning mistake of the 
whole business. It is because ministers, 
for the most part, don’t know young 
people, that the young people’s organiza- 
tions all over the country have declined. 
It’s because smug boards of trustees never 
take youth seriously that there is an almost 
unbridgable gap between the managers 
of present day churches and the generation 
of to-morrow’s world. Our theological 
schools exhibit a neglect that amounts 
almost to scorn of young people’s prob- 
lems—individual problems and organiza- 
tional problems. And the indifference 
which results is almost heartbreaking. 
We may be thankful that this is only a 
partial picture, and that it is relieved by 
the interest, energy and understanding of 
some of our laymen and ministers. 

Let youth have its say—it may be 
radical, it may be puerile, it may be re- 
vealing. Stand forit justthesame. And 
certainly it will give young people a feel- 
ing of intimate linkage with the responsi- 
bilities of church life. This is also one 
small way of encouraging the interest of 
lay people in preaching. And it may 


have the result of deciding some young 
man or woman to enter the ministry of 
the church. 


* * 


CONVENTION AT TURKEY RUN 


The 1931 Convention of the General 
Y. P. C. U. will be held July 7 to July 12, 
at Turkey Run, Indiana. Turkey Run is. 
a beautiful state park, provided with 
ample facilities for ministermg to our 
Convention. Harold H. Hart of Peoria, 
Illinois, has been appointed chairman of 
the Convention Committee. 

* * 


_ FIELD WORK STARTS 

Richard Bird, field worker employed by 
the Department of Religious Education to. 
serve the Y. P. C. U. and the G. S. S. A., 
will make his first trip in the very near 
future when he goes to work in the churches 
of New York State. A generous appro- 
priation of five hundred dollars has been: 
made by the New York State Convention: 
to assist in this work. Mr. Bird will visit. 
churches and stay with them until im- 
provement is under way in the church 
school and young people’s departments. 

* * 


MRS. SPOERL’S TRIP 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Orono, Maine, 
will make a field trip through Vermont 
and New Hampshire in February, in the 
interests of the Y. P. C. U. Her itinerary: 
will be announced later. 
x o* 


TEXAS 


Robert F. Needham of Arlington, Mass., 
is available to New England churches. 
within reach of Boston, for a talk on the 
work of the Y. P. C. U.in Texas. He calls. 
his talk ‘‘A Word About Hell—and In- 
cidentally, Texas.’ ; 

* * * 


Angry Guide: ‘‘Why didn’t you shoot 
at the tiger?” 

The Timid Hunter: “He didn’t have the 
right kind of expression on his face for a 
rug.”—Penn. Punch Bowl. 


— 
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Among Our Churches 


From the National Capital 


Washington.— Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. Three 
weddings recently held 
in the National Me- 
morial Church have 
served to emphasize 
one of the uses for 
which the so-called aisle chapel was de- 
signed. It is meant not only to add to the 
seating capacity of the church but also to 
provide for weddings, funerals, Lenten 
meetings and other occasions when the 
church setting is desired but when the 
numbers are not large. Two of the wed- 
dings brought together only small family 
groups and at one of them the bride and 
groom were unattended. Under usual 
circumstances probably none of them 
would have been a “church wedding,” 
which suggests crowds and formality. 
Yet in all three cases the thought of being 
married in church appealed to a deep sen- 
timent in the participants. In the first 
wedding the bride was one of the most de- 
voted and devout of the young women of 


the parish, to whom the worshipful at- 


mosphere of the new church is deeply 
satisfying. She was not planning a large 
wedding, but she wanted it to be asso- 
ciated with the church that is ministering 
to her finest life. So the little group came 
of a late afternoon to the side chapel, half 
segregated by the aisle columns and 
arches but sharing in the beauty and dig- 
nity of the whole, and were married before 
its shrine of memory. In the second 
wedding the groom was a youth who had 
been born and reared in a former church of 
Dr. Perkins, who was now living elsewhere, 
and who brought his bride to Washington 
to be married, presumably in the minis- 
ter’s study. The side chapel, however, 
made its appeal to the little family group, 
and the ceremony was held there. In 
the third case the bride was a member of 
one of our old established churches but 
now living away from home. As it was 
not convenient to be married at home she 
wanted to be married in ‘‘owr church, my 
other home church,” in Washington. So 
on the Sunday after Christmas she and 
the husband-elect attended morning ser- 
vice and returned in the early afternoon 
to be married in the side chapel. The 
church is associated, though they came 
alone, with unseen witnesses of their 
sacred vows. Thus early one of the ob- 
jects in mind when the aisle chapel was 
conceived is being accomplished. The 
National Memorial Church, for all its 
impressive dignity and distinctiveness, is 
not something for use on Sundays and 
special occasions only. It is being inter- 
woven with the every day life of people in 
unspectacular ways. Its doors, open all 
day, invite the passer-by to enter, and not 


a few come in not only to see but to slip 
into a pew and with bowed heads pray. 
Now and then not only the minister from 
his study and the assistant from her of- 
fice, but a busy worker from the kitchen or 
a woman on the way to a meeting in the 


parish house, will slip in and rest a bit 
and drink in the noble beauty and know 
the ministry of silence. To all this sense 
of domesticated dignity the aisle chapel is 
contributing. Both it and the church that 
overarches it testify that something very 
much worth while may be going on when 
only God and a human soul meet. 


Rhode Island Letter 


There has been a feeling for some time 
among our people that something should 
be done occasionally to let our friends in 
other states know that we are in the har- 
ness, even though they have not in the 
past seen news items in the Leader very 
frequently. Occasionally our churches 
send in items of interest, but usually we 
are all so busy that we never think of 
letting the rest of the world know what 
wearedoing. Atthe request of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention the 
State Superintendent is assuming the re- 
sponsibility of providing an occasional 
news letter for the Leader. 

Our State Conferences held monthly 
during the fall and winter have for years 
been a source of inspiration and help to all 
our churches, and also serve as a means of 
getting the church groups better acquaint- 
ed with each other. Topics of religion 
and current events are discussed by 
clergymen and laymen of our own and 
other denominations. This year we are 
having addresses stressing aims and 
methods of doing Sunday school mission- 
ary and young people’s work. The ser- 
mons which are given the evening of each 
conference are helpful and inspiring. 

Commencing Ash Wednesday, Lenten 
services will be held one evening of each 
week in the several churches, with a speak- 
er other than the pastor as the preacher. 
Holy Week each church arranges one, two 
or three services for the mid-week as they 
choose, conducted by the pastor. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, wife of the Uni- 
versalist pastor in Los Angeles, California, 
is in the Glendale Sanitarium, where she 
is improving rapidly under treatment for 
anemia. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate preached the last 
sermon of his pastorate in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, on Jan. 25. He accepts the 
pastorate in Auburn, Maine, and begins 
his new work on Feb. 1. 


Rev. Luther J. Pollard of Medford will 
be the preacher in the union service in 
Franklin on Sunday evening, Feb. 1. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, was recently elected a 
director of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches for a term of three years. 


The Convention three years ago, seeing 
the possibilities for doing a larger work at 
East Providence, got behind the move- 
ment there financially, and the results 
show a steady gain in interest and progress 
along religious and social lines. 

Cumberland Chapel during the past 
two years has been receiving special at- 
tention, with the result that services are 
being held there every Sunday, where in 
former years services were held only a few 
weeks each spring and fall. 

Our churches have during the past year 
shown marked gains in attendance and 
interest in all departments, and during the 
year on which we have entered an appeal is 
to be made to the individuals in the several 
churches for personal subscriptions of 
money to supplement the quotas paid by 
the churches, so that the Convention can 
launch out and do other work which it has 
in view but which can not be done because 
all our revenues are needed for the work 
now being done. 

In subsequent letters an effort will be 
made to have special items of news interest 
concerning some of the concrete things be- 
ing done by each of our parishes. This 
brief letter will serve as a reminder that 
Rhode Island is still on the map, and we 
assure the reader of the Leader that in the 
future we will try not to become so ab- 
sorbed in our work that we shall neglect 
to let the rest of our Zion know what we 
are doing. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


Rev. Harold H. Niles was the chapel 
speaker at the University of Denver on 
Jan. 21, taking as his subject ‘“‘Attitudes 
Toward Life.” 

Walter Gilcreast of Methuen, Mass., a 
graduate of Tufts College just fifty years 
ago, was at Headquarters Jan. 24 on 
church business. 

Rey. R. R. Hadley of Arlington, Mass., 
has moved to 7 Jason Terrace. Mr. 
Hadley exchanged pulpits with Rev. Wm. 
Couden of Providence, R. I., Jan. 25. 

Rev. Henry A. Abbott, a greatly be- 
loved member of the National Univer- 
salist Memorial Church, Washington, died 
Jan. 20. Further notice next week. 

Miss Lolla M. Thayer will be graduated 
from St. Lawrence in June. She has been 
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trained as a director of religious education 
and minister’s assistant. Any church 
thinking of securing such a worker may 
write directly to Miss Thayer, Canton, 
New York, or to Dr. Atwood, Dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence. 


Dr. Warren S. Perkins of Wakefield, 
Mass., died suddenly Friday night, Jan. 23. 
Rey. John B. Reardon conducted the 
funeral services at the Wakefield church on 
the 25th. Further notice will appear 
next week. 


President John A. Cousens of Tufts Col- 
lege presided at the dinner at the Boston 
City Club on Feb. 2 in honor of Senor 
Enrique Aguirre, a distinguished Mexican. 
The Governor of the Commonwealth was 
the chairman of the reception committee. 


Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., con- 
ducted funeral services for his sister, 
Miss Fannie D. Grose, at her home in 
North Abington, Mass., Jan. 24. Miss 
Grose had been seriously ill for some time. 
She was for many years assistant to the 
postmaster at North Abington. 


Prof. Charles E. Fay, eighty-four years 
old, instructor and professor at Tufts for 
sixty years, honored and greatly beloved, 
died Sunday, Jan. 25, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where he had under- 
gone an appendix operation. Further 
notice will follow. 


Rey. Henrietta G. Moore of 609 Fair- 
view Ave., South Pasadena, Cal., is re- 
ceiving the congratulations of Throop 
Memorial Church, Pasadena, and of Uni- 
versalists all over the United States upon 
the honor of being chosen by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt as one of the ten well 
known suffragists who are to share with 
her the “Achievement Award” given by 
the Pictorial Review. Miss Moore received 
one hundred dollars cash with this award. 


Georgia 

Atlanta.—Rev. Aubrey F. Hess, Ph. D., 
pastor. Dr. George F. Patterson of Bos- 
ton preached for us Sunday, Jan. 25. 
The annual meéeting was held Friday 
evening, Jan. 23. Young People’s Sunday 
will be observed Feb. 8. The young 
people will have entire charge of the ser- 
vice. The Business Women’s Club at its 
last meeting elected Angie Harding presi- 
dent. 


Iowa 

Waterloo.—Rev. James Houghton, act- 
ing pastor. Congregations have shown 
marked increase in numbers with a large 
percentage of men. Recently an or. 
ganization of men has been formed with 
Ivan Pfeiffer president and Henry Dale 
secretary-treasurer. The men will hold 
monthly meetings and will assume a 
measure of responsibility for the business 
and the social activities of the church. 
The Ladies’ Social Union and the Guild 
have both heen active, each meeting 
twice a month, and both taking up some 
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literary work of a semi-religious nature. 
Mrs. Clara Steege is superintendent, as 
doing some fine work in the church school. 
There were special Christmas services on 
Sunday, Dec. 21. Special music and an 
appropriate sermon atlla.m. The Y. P. 
C. U. conducted a vesper service with 
Richard Shane in charge and Miss Maxine 
Elliot delivering the address. A tree and 
program by the church school in the eve- 
ning brought out a large attendance. A 
class of twenty studying Bible literature 
meets on Thursday evenings, and the 
interest is splendid. Mr. Houghton is 
also conducting a class of young people 
in a carefully outlined study of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, at the church school hour. 
Our people are looking forward to the 
return of our minister-elect early in Feb- 
ruary, and to an active and happy future. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Ever since we reopened in September a 
fine spirit has been shown. The out- 
standing organization is our church school. 
The superintendent, Mrs. Ruth T. Dud- 
ley, is capable and devoted, and a large 
corps of teachers and officers support her 
loyally. This school ministers only to those 
of high school age and under. On January 
first, with an enrollment of 122, the at- 
tendance average since September had 
been 108. Regular workers’ meetings 
are held. On a recent visit frorn Miss 
Harriet Yates of the G.S. 8S. A. staff this 
school was complimented very highly. 
The school has sent in a generous Japan 
offering, also at Christmas time one of 
the largest amounts raised by any Maine 
school was sent for Yuri Mizuno, the 
Japanese girl being supported at the 
Blackmer Home by the Maine Univer- 
salist Sunday schools. The Dexter school 
prides itself on answering all calls made 
by the G.S.S. A. and plans are being made 
for the American Friendship Offering next 
month. The Y. P. C. U. is doing fine work. 
The spirit is good, and the attendance 
remains at a high average. Dexter is 
planning to entertain the State Y. P. C.U. 
Convention on May 1,2 and 38. Business 
and social meetings are held’ monthly. 
The Union members assisted the church 
school in presenting a beautiful Christmas 
pageant, ‘““O Come Let Us Adore Him.” 
The C. B. G., under the leadership of Mrs. 
Carrie Palmer, though not quite as large 
in numbers as last year, is doing good work. 
One public supper was given in November 
and a play is scheduled for February. 
There is considerable agitation for the 
uniting of the Ladies’ Aid and the Mission 
Circle. Committees from each organiza- 
tion have been appointed. The pastor is 
working for a new and modern heating 
plant, which he believes to be the chief 
need in bringing our already fine church 
building up to date. Church services are 
well attended. From now until Easter 
the pastor is having a series of evening 
services. These will include several 
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stereopticon lectures; two short religious 
dramas; one sacred musical concert; an 
address by our State Superintendent, Rev. 
Stanley Manning; and an address by 
Maine’s former governor, Hon. Ralph O. 
Brewster. At the annual parish meeting 
January 2, the treasurer reported receipts 
as practically balancing expenditures. 
The pastor reported 200 odd calls made, 
forty-three morning services held, eight 
evening services, eight members received, 
six on transfer, thirty-one funerals, seven 
weddings, and all special denominational 
Sundays observed. 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. Illustrated dramatic lectures on 
Sunday evenings are drawing large au- 
diences and much favorable comment. 
“Outward Bound,” ‘The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” ‘The Servant in the House,” 
and “‘The Music Master’ were scheduled 
for January. The annual parish meeting 
and supper was held on Jan. 8. The 
Ladies’ Circle reported a contribution to 
the parish of $1,200 and a balance on hand 
of over $500. The parish committee re- 
ported repairs costing nearly $1,000, paint- 
ing the church and repairing the memorial 
windows being the major items. Ber- 
trand G. McIntire and James R. Everett 
were elected members of the parish com- 
mittee for three years. W. Maford Mann 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by 


the resignation of Stuart W. Goodwin. 


Frank E. DeCoster, clerk, James N. Favor, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Harriet Waite, col- 
lector, were re-elected. During the eve- 
ning a number of gifts were presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Maford Mann, whose 
marriage took place last summer. The 
Ladies’ Circle has elected three presidents 
—Mrs. Virgie Merrill for the first quarter, 
Mrs. Maude DeCoster for the second and 
third quarters, and Mrs. Alice McIntire 
for the fourth quarter of the year. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the church 
followed a supper in the church dining hall 
Thursday, Jan. 8. Reports showed the 
church’s financial condition sound and 
that 1930 brought improved results in all 
departments over 1929. Reports were 
given by the moderator, Stanley L. Met- 
calf; the treasurer, EH. W. Carpenter; the 
collector, Miss Mae Robinson; the church 
school superintendent, Charles H. Line; 
the president of the Ladies’ Social Union, 
Mrs. E. G. Childs; the president of the 
Fortnightly Club, Mrs. Irving T. Winder; 
the president of the Clara Barton Guild, 
Mrs. Fred Hodson; the chairman of the 
Calling Committee, Mrs. John. C. Din- 
woodie and the pastor. Ten new members 
were voted into fellowship, making the 
total received during the present pastorate 
of three and one-half years, 110. The 
church attendance average for September, 
October, November and December, 1930, 
was greater than for the same months for 
the past six years. It was voted to give 
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$25 to the Palmer Community Service, 
which is giving systematic relief to the 
needy. Two of our orggnizations, the 
church school and the Fortnightly Club, 
had previously contributed to this Chris- 
tian service. 

Springfield, Second.—Fred Hamilton 
Miller, pastor. The average church at- 
tendance has improved and our church 
school attendance has averaged between 
eighty and ninety pupils and teachers 
each week. The school provided baskets 
of food for eight families at Thanksgiving. 
‘The church fair and supper under the 
direction of the Bay Path Circle was quite 
successful. On Christmas Sunday we 
had an unusually good attendance at all 
services. At the morning service, at 
which we had a choir of boys and girls, 
there was an attendance of about sixty. 
Following the service a concert was given 
by the children of the kindergarten and the 
primary departments. In the evening 
we had a candlelight service conducted 
by the minister, who was assisted by the 
young people. This was followed by a 
pageant, ‘‘In Bethlehem of Judea,” with a 
cast of twenty-two young people, directed 
by one of our members, Douglas Pannier, 
who also painted some very beautiful 
scenic effects. The attendance was about 
seventy. 

Medford.—Rev. Robert A. Nunn, pas- 
tor. Our new minister and family came 
to us on Dec. 1. Since then they have 
made many new friends and have become 
deeply interested in the various projects 
of the church. At a supper and enter- 
tainment conducted by the Ladies’ Auxil- 
jary, Mr. and Mrs. Nunn and sons, Jarvis 
and Paul, were extended an informal 
greeting, the week of their arrival here. 
Our church school reached a high peak in 
attendance recently—108. Our average 
attendance is quite close to that figure. 
Christmas cheer was brought to a poor 
family in our community through the 
church school, the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and 
the Lawrence Men’s Club. A noteworthy 
event of the fall was the visit of Miss 
Harriet Yates to our school: Miss Yates 
spoke at a Japan Day service. Another 
attraction that came later in the social 
calendar was the entertainment sponsored 
by the Ballou Class for young men, 
which included the Tufts College Glee 
Club. A food sale was conducted by the 
teachers of the school just before Christ- 
mas. The proceeds were a welcome 
addition to our general fund. The Christ- 
mas Sunday program was presented by 
the primary department. At our Christ- 
mas party Santa Claus brought beautiful 
cyclamen plants to Mr. and Mrs. Nunn, 
rand to Mr. and Mrs. Vossema. A pro- 


' gram of carol singing, movies and refresh- 


ments delighted a large attendance. The 
young men of the Ballou Class decorated 
the Christmas tree. Members of the 
“Double F” class assisted in serving. 
Ice cream and candy were the gifts of two 


beloved friends of our school. A symbolic 
candlelight service impressed a large con- 
gregation of the Middlesex Association of 
the Y. P. C. U. which presented the pro- 
gram at our church. Our Y. P. C. U. 
members entertained during the social 
hour which preceded. Prof. John M. Rat- 
cliff of Tufts School of Religion spoke on 
“Creative Religion.’”’ A reception to Mr. 
Nunn and family was given Monday 
evening, Dec. 29; by all the organizations of 
the church with Rufus F. Harrington, 
chairman of the board of trustees, as 
general chairman. A musical program 
was presented and Rey. George W. Hyl- 
ton, president of the Medford Ministers’ 
Association, welcomed Mr. Nunn to this 
city. Mr. Hylton also paid a tribute 
to his friend, Rev. Hendrik Vossema. 
Through the assistance received from the 
Sabbath School Union, ten workers in our 
church school are able to attend the train- 
ing school conducted by the Mystic Valley 
Council of Religious Education at Tufts 
College. Members of our school con- 
ducted an opening worship demonstration, 
“A Life of Beauty,’ at the annual In- 
stitute of the Sabbath School Union at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 10. Our 
Y. P. C. U. will give a play the middle of 
February. The Mission Circle is enjoy- 
ing its discussion of “‘A Cloud of Witness- 
es,” and the Lawrence Men’s Club have 
also had some splendid meetings. 
Swampscott.—Carl A. Seaward, pastor. 
Since Mr. Seaward came here last October 
church attendance has tripled, far exceed~ 
ing that of many years. The fiscal year 
will end in February with all bills paid. 
New organizations have been added to 
meet all the age groups within the parish. 
The Y. P. C. U. has been reorganized, a 
young woman’s club and a young married 
couples’ club have been formed, and the 
men are planning to organize a Men’s 
Club. On All-Family Sunday, Jan. 18, 
a caterer’s dinner was served following the 
worship hour. The dinner, an innovation 
this year, will be an annual event. The 
annual parish meeting is to be held on 
Feb. 2, preceded by the usualsupper. Re- 
ports, will contain the most encouraging 
words of progress heard in years. Im- 
mediately following the meeting,» the 
board of management will make plans for 
the follow-up canvass on the following 
Sunday. The board of management will 
have space in the monthly Bulletin for 
financial publicity. The Bulletin will 
contain the 1931 budget and other mat- 
ters relating to church finance. It will be 
enclosed with a pledge card, return envel- 
ope, and an announcement letter of the 
board of management appealing for general 
support and a 10 per cent increase in con- 
tributions. From a membership of 100 
families, we hope to raise the quota of 
$2,000. Mr. Seaward’s subjects for the 
month were ‘‘Dangers of Leisure,” ‘“Moses 
and Judaism,” “‘Can the Family Endure?” 


and ‘Personal Re-enforcements.” § The 
subject, “Can the Family Endure,” was 
so favorably received that the Lynn Item 
published a twelveinch column report of it. 
The parish has again filed application for 
Mr. Seaward’s ordination. 
Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
Our pastor and his family, who came to us 
in November, are now pleasantly settled 
in their new home and are fitting in as 
though they belonged among us. Severa! 
improvements have been made on the 
chureh property, including an attractive 
and convenient garage. A union Thanks- 
giving service was held in the Methodist 
church, our pastor delivering the message. 
The Christmas Sunday programs were of 
a high order, musical talent being im- 
ported from Springfield. At the vesper 
service our pastor gave Rev. Harold 
Haynes’ beautiful story, “‘Christmas in 
the Year One.” Mrs. Allen Buffington 
and Mrs. Homer Bradway directed the 
children’s program, having a toy orchestra 
and a pageant by the younger members 
of the Sunday school. The pastor’s 
family was showered with Christmas 
greetings from their Biddeford and Saco 
friends, and generously remembered hy 
new parishioners. In December a sale 
and supper were held, the proceeds going 
to the Sunday school. The treasury of the 
Ladies’ Circle has recently been enriched 
more than $100 by the return of calendars 
which were distributed a year ago. 
Arlington.—Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, 
pastor. On one of the coldest nights of the 
winter a large and enthusiastic group of 
members gathered in the parish house for 
the annual meeting, Jan. 15. The re- 
ports revealed the very real gains which 
this parish has made during the past year. 
Two of the women’s societies, the Samari- 
tan Society and the Mission Circle, have 
worked on a co-operative program and 
have actually increased their membership 
and their contributions to local and de- 
nominational objectives. The church 
school, through its superintendent, David 
L. Peirce, reported the completion of a 
successful membership and attendance 
contest. The Y. P. C. U. reported in- 
creased membership from the group of 
high school age. They conducted the 
annual Christmas candle-light service in 
the church auditorium and held a success- 
ful New Year’s Eve party in the parish 
house. The report of.the board of trus- 
tees revealed that under the leadership of 
the new president, William G. Bott, the 
business affairs of the society have been 
well managed. The treasurer, Clarence 
Needham, presented one of the best finan- 
cial reports of recent years. A plan to 
reduce the parish house debt outlined by 
the trustees was enthusiastically adopted. 
After voting unanimously that he be con- 
tinued another year the minister of the 
church, Rev. R. R. Hadley, was called to 
the platform and President Bott expressed 
the confidence and good-will of the so- 
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ciety. The minister responded briefly 
and assured the members of his high faith 
in the future of the Arlington church. 

M Rev. , pastor. Act- 
ing under the strictest orders that the 
name of the church be not published or 
the names of the minister and wife be 
revealed, we are permitted to tell in a 
news item something of the remarkable 
achievements of a parish in the old Bay 
State. In these trying times it is a 
pleasure to report that the congregations 
are better than for a number of years. 
M has an increasing foreign popula- 
tion. The Protestant population grows 
smaller each year, yet we have increased. 
The church school in its arrangement and 
attendance is the best in fifteen years. 
All of our organizations are in good work- 
ing order, with consecrated officers. For 
the first time in fifty years, we are hoping 
to go through the year without either a 
fair or the use of the talent system. We 
are hard hit in this vicinity in a business 
way, but payments to the church have 
been prompt and generous, which carries 
out the saying of Dr. Miner that the 
church should not be afraid of hard times. 
A few years ago we began an appeal for 
an endowment fund. The amount aimed 
at was $50,000. We have paid in $37,000 
with trust funds, which will come to us in 
time, amounting to $20,000. We are to 
have certain gifts in wills. In the year 
there have been paid in at different times 
$100, $25,000, $500, and recently another 
$500. We gave nearly $1,000 to the Doo- 
little Home last spring, and we have in 
hand $600 for charity work this winter. 
For many years our church has each year 
given from $200 to $600 in way of charity 
and relief. This society was organized in 
1781. We shall celebrate our 150th anni- 
versary in November. We are the second 
oldest Universalist society in the world. 
Many historical events have taken place 
here in connection with Universalism. 
Our minister will complete his twenty- 
second year in February, the longest 
pastorate for this society, and the second 
longest in this town and vicinity. During 
this time, too, our pastor has served an 
independent church in the south part of 
town, which has built and paid for a fine 
edifice. During the summers when our 
church is closed, our minister goes into a 
neighboring state, where he has seen almost 
unbelievable progress. 

Marblehead.—Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, 
pastor. We have just had our annual 
parish meeting, and we are starting another 
year with all bills paid and some money 
left in the treasury. The Christian Science 
Association rents our church for the part 
time use of the Christian Scientists, which 
helps to support us financially. 4, We are 
a loyal little group trying to “carry on.” 

Ohio 

Springboro—Rey. Harriet E. Druley, 
pastor. An excellent Christmas program 
was given by the church school. Santa 


Claus distributed gifts to young and old. 
A beautiful floor lamp was presented to 
the pastor. Two members from our 
church served with a like number from 
the other churches in the village on a Wel- 
fare Committee at Christmas. They 
found a number of places to distribute the 
food and clothing which was donated. 
This committee is still functioning. This 
church is the only Universalist church in a 
radius of fifteen to twenty miles. Some 
of our most loyal workers do not live in 
Springboro. Dayton, Middletown, Frank- 
lin, Centerville, Mason, are on our rolls. 

Cleveland.—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 
pastor. Last year we began our monthly 
“church nights’? when we have a supper 
and different kinds of entertainment. 
The most successful of these was the 
cabaret supper given by the Y. P. C. U. 
Following the supper they presented the 
“Hi Hat Cabaret Show.” The Parent 
Teacher Night held by the Sunday school 
was a close second. These church nights 
and dinner bridge parties given by the 
women comprised all of our evening ac- 
tivities. The W. U. M. A. has had regular 
work meetings at the church and served 
afternoon teas and bridge parties in the 
homes. The sale of Knobby Kraft has 
been a great success, as have our bake 
sales and the candy sales held by the 
Junior Association. At Thanksgiving the 
children of the Sunday school brought 
baskets of fruit and canned goods, and 
these, with other foods purchased with 
contributions from the congregation, were 
distributed among the needy. This good 
work was carried still further at Christ- 
mas with many gifts added by the chil- 
dren. On Christmas Sunday the Sunday 
school with its choir, assisted by the or- 
ganist and soprano, held an impressive 
candlelight service. The Y. P. C. U. 
meets every Sunday afternoon at 5.30, 
with a social hour and supper, followed by 
a devotional meeting led by one of its 
members. We have enlarged our adver- 
tising space in the newspapers and will 
continue this with our church nights the 


coming year. 
* * 


CHARLES S. NEWTON 


Another friend is gone, this time Mr. 
Charles S. Newton of North Orange. The 
first time I met Mr. Newton was in the 
month of June, 1916, on my first visit to 
North Orange. On that occasion, begin- 
ning a stay of almost seven years, my 
friend showed his characteristic neigh- 
borliness and kind-heartedness by help- 
ing me out at short notice in my planting 
of the garden connected with the Uni- 
versalist parsonage, so that the vegetables 
might get a start before my return to look 
after the garden. That day was a Mon- 
day, and I completed the garden work while 
it was raining. Al]l the work had to be 
done that day, plowing, planting, secur- 
ing of fertilizer, etc. Mr. Newton, from 
that day to the end of our stay at North 


Orange, never failed in his kindness to my 
family. His word was as good as his bond. 
In fact I would take his mere word any 


‘day much more eagerly than I would take 


an oath on a stack of Bibles ten feet high 
from some men who might be mentioned. 

Any community suffers at the loss of 
such men, because there are never too 
many of such, and always too many of some 
other sort in a community of any size. 

One of the children became a minister, 
another a teacher in our public schools. 
Both of these, the boy and the girl, have 
been an honor to their parents. Their 
friendship is one of the worth-while ex- 
periences of the one writing this communi- 
cation. The mother who is left can well 
take honest and sincere pride in the chil- 
dren, grown up in their turn to take honor- 
able part in the work of life. 

The attendance of friends and neigh- 
bors at the funeral held at the Universalist 
church in such numbers showed much 
more than a merely perfunctory interest. 
It wasawhole hearted and a sincere mark 
of deep respect and sympathy, of true 
sorrow at a loss felt by all_—George Lincoln 
Mason, in the Transcript, Aihol, Mass., 
June 24, 1930. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES ON THE AIR 


Rev. E. T. Root, who for twenty-six years 
was executive secretary of the State 
Federation of Churches, spoke Thursday, 
Jan. 22, on “Overcoming Our Overlap- 
ping.” F 

If you want to hear a message from the 
co-operating churches of the common- 
wealth, tune in on WBSO any Thursday 
afternoon, from 3.30 to 4.15 (826m) 920K 
12 miles. By the courtesy of Roger W. 
Babson, spokesmen and spokeswomen 
for the various interests of the Federation 
are privileged once a week to broadcast 
from a station powerful enough to reach 
all New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. This service was in- 
augurated Jan. 15, and chairmen of 
various committees, members of the staff, 
representatives of the Council of Religious 
Education, and other leaders in Christian 
work, will make brief addresses. Any one 
interested in any department of our work 
is invited to write to our office, 4 Park St., 
Boston. 

Jan. 29, Rev. K. C. MacArthur, Execu- 
tive Secretary Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches. 

Feb. 5, Rev. Hilda L. Ives, Rural Sec- 
retary, Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 

Feb. 12, Rev. D.S. Klugh, Vice-President 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, pas- 
tor People’s Baptist Church, Boston. 

Feb. 19, Mrs. David A. Harrington, for- 
mer president Cambridge Federation of 
Women’s Church Societise. 

Feb. 26, Rev. I. S. Nowlan, General 
Secretary Massachusetts Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 
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¥ Rey. George C. Boorn, now pas- 

* tor at Brooklyn, Pa., was recently ° 

* superintendent of Universalist 

* churches in Kentucky. Previously * 
he served churches at Cooperstown, * 
N. Y., Rochester, Vt., Portsmouth, * 
N. H., Rutland, Vt., Portland and * 
Belfast, Me., Troy and Schuyler * 
Lake, N. Y. * 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell is a * 
member of the law firm of Amidon 
and Bicknell, and treasurer of the * 
Consolidated Capital Corporation. 
He is treasurer of the Universalist * 
General Convention and of the +* 
Massachusetts State Convention and 
one of the most active laymen con- 
nected with the denomination. 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie is 
pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Memphis, Tenn. He started his 
career as a Catholic priest—and 
reached the Unitarian fellowship 
through the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to religious journals. 

Mrs. Caroline A. Henderson of 
Eva, Okla., will be remembered 
as having contributed charming pic- 
tures of life on an Oklahoma farm to 
the Christian Leader. She is spend- 
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State University, taking courses 
with her daughter, a student at the 
institution. : 

Miss Margaret B. Crook since 
1921 has been associate professor of 
Bible at Smith College. An Eng- 
lishwoman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of London and Manchester 
College, Oxford, she worked with the 
Society of Friends in France in 
1917. In 1918 she became minis- 
ter of Octagon Chapel, Unitarian, 
Norwich, England, resigning in 1920 
to come to the United States. She 
is a correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian and author of 
“The Track of the Storm.” 

Walter B. Brockway is a nation- 
ally known business man, connected 
with the Brown Company of Port- 
land. He was formerly treasurer 
of Westbrook Seminary. Reared an 
Episcopalian, he is now an influ- 
ential member of the Congregational 
Church. 
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LEDYARD AROUSING INTEREST 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard, State Superin- 
tendent for Kansas, and pastor at Hutch- 
inson, began a series of five meetings 
Jan. 4, with an attendance of 223, taking 
as his topics those which Billy Sunday 
stressed while in Hutchinson: “What Must 


I Do to Inherit Eternal Life?’ “What 
Does the Bible Say about the Judgment?”’ 
“Heaven and Hell.” “Does the Bible 
Teach Total Depravity and the Vicarious 
Atonement?” “The Religion of Jesus.” 
* # 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 150) 
only for its honesty and faithfulness to 
the actual conditions of life to-day, but 
for its constructive and illuminating inter- 
pretation of lasting values. 
H.E.B.S. 
x * 

Affirmations of Christian Belief 
By Herbert A. Youtz. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 

Mr. Youtz’s book is highly recom- 
mended for the thoughtful layman whose 
spiritual appetite is already keen. Sucha 
reader will find much solid meat compressed 
within the covers of this small book. 

The key to the book lies in the ringing 
declaration that ‘the heroic Christ is the 
great challenger of the heroic that sleeps 
in men.”’ The author etches the grandeur 
of the Carpenter’s intellectual stature. 
His analysis of the emergence of human 
personality in evolution is an illuminating 
background to Jesus’ heroic estimate of 
humanity. He shows man’s unique power 
to evaluate, and Jesus’ heroic challenge 
to that capacity. He closes with a useful 
description and an intelligent attack on 
such mechanistic interpretations of hu- 
manity as behaviorism. 

Mr. Youtz’s style bears the unmistak- 
able stamp of the class-room lecturer, and 
its strength and weakness are those in- 
herent in this viewpoint. He writes wtih 
the assurance that his hearers will be 
present at the end of the hour, and hence 
writes unevenly, without recourse to strik- 
ing illustrations from life to kindle interest 
and bring home his points. On the other 
hand, he avoids the shallowness of the 
“nopular’”’ book on religion with its emo- 
tionalism, its persistent attempt to be 
clever and rhetorical. He thinks his way 
clearly and helpfully into great issues, with 
occasional passages of rare beauty. He 
leaves the reader with a new grasp of the 
urgent necessity of Jesus for modern life, 
and the rich resources of the Master’s 
mind for a civilization which tends dan- 
gerously towards a mechanical and nat- 
uralistic philosophy. 

Allen W. Clark. 

All Saints Church, 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


MID-YEAR RALLY OF TENNALAGA 


Saturday, Dec. 27, was the date set for 
the mid-year rally of the Tennalaga, and 
Chattanooga was the meeting place and 
the Y. P. C. U. of the Shinn Memorial was 
the host. Alabama could send no dele- 
gates, nor could Canon, but Atlanta was 
there in holiday spirits—a car load of the 
“pick and choice’ from the Atlanta Y. P. 
C. U., with Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, the new 
minister of the Liberal Christian Church, 


as the “choice.’”” The Woman’s Mission 
Circle gave a banquet in honor of the 
local Y. P.C.U. and the visiting delegates. 
Mrs. Rowlett was toastmaster and those 
responding to toasts were Mr. Leon Ger- 
rard, Miss Lee Green Gulley and Miss 
Claudia Carter. The address of welcome 
was made by Jack Fisher, Jr., president, 
and Miss Virginia Rhyne responded. 

The “‘speechifying”’ was topped off with 
a reading, ‘“The Boys,” by Dr. Rowlett. 
The toasts were interspersed with songs 
from the Institute sheets, 100 copies of 
which were made by Mrs. Leon Gerrard 
as souvenirs of the occasion. 

The last speaker was Dr. Hess, and his 
address made a wonderful impression 
upon his hearers. 

These mid-year rallies are of great 
benefit, both socially and spiritually, and 
it is to be hoped that every Unioner rep- 
resented by Tennalaga (Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia) will make an effort to 
meet with the Atlanta Y. P. C. U. in 1981. 

Ladie Rowlett. 

DWIGHT DRADLEY TO SPEAK 


Rev. Dwight Bradley of Newton Center 
will speak on ‘‘Creative Worship” at the 
next meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union, to be held Feb. 18 in the 
First Universalist Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Inman Street, near the City Hall.) 
Supper will be served at 6.30 and the 
meeting will take place at 7.45. 

For this meeting, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union has accepted the invitation 
of the Sabbath School Union to attend the 
dinner and the service afterward. All 
Universalists and others interested are 
invited, whether members or not, but 
reservations must be made with Miss 
Dora Brown, 176 Newbury St., for supper 
tickets. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, who 
is president of the Sabbath School Union, 
is giving an exceptionally successful ad- 
ministration. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Carl A. Seaward has been invited to appear before 
this committee at its meeting on Monday, Feb. 23, 
at 9.80 a. m., that he may be examined as to his 
fitness for the Universalist ministry. 

G. H. Leining, Chairman, 
22 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP] COMMITTEE 


Mr. W. G. Dotterer appeared before the exam- 
ining board of Indiana Dec. 30, at the Logansport 
church. The board agreed as to his worthiness to 
become a minister of the Universalist faith. 

Sunday, Feb. 15, at 2 p. m., has been selected as 
the date for the ordination service at the Galveston 
church. 

Forest C. Wood, Secretary. 


Obituary 
George Brown Williams 
George Brown Williams, eighty-six years of age, a 
life long resident of3 Williamsville, Vt., vice-presi- 
dent of the Windham County Savings Bank at New- 
fane, Vt.,{ died at his home Wednesday afternoon, 
Dec. 10, from the infirmities of advanced age. Al- 


though in feeble health for the past five and a half 
years, Mr. Williams had been able to be about the 
house and go to the barn daily until Oct. 27, since 
when he had been confined to his bed. 

He was born in Williamsville May 28, 1844, the 
oldest of the three children of John Warren and 
Gertrude (Brown) Williams. 

Mr. Williams and Amorett A. Hopkins of Antrim, 
N. H., were married in Antrim Nov. 3, 1869. 

He is survived by his wife, who has been an in- 
valid since last February, their three children, John 
W. and Hastings A. Williams of Williamsville and 
Luella L., wife of Fred M. Chase of Revere, Mass., 
and five grandchildren. 

Mr. Williams followed the occupation of farmer 
and during his more active years had served the 
town in various capacities. In 1900 he was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature. He was much interested 
in all improvements pertaining to Williamsville and 
a generous supporter of them. 

He had long been a member of the Universalist 
church of Williamsville and was a charter member 
of Williamsville Grange, No. 389. He was a con- 
sistent contributor to his church as well as to many 
relief calls. 

Private funeral services were held in the home 
Saturday afternoon at 1.30 o’clock. Rey. E. P. 
Wood, pastor of All Souls Church of Brattleboro, 
officiated. Burial was in the old cemetery in the 
village. 


Mrs. Clara Etta Lord Smith 


Mrs. Clara Etta Lord Smith died Dec. 22, 1930, at 
,the Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. I. Mrs. Smith was 
the widow of Rev. Hiram W. Smith. She was born 
in Ellsworth, Maine, Jan. 11, 1857. Her education 
was received in the town schools, which fitted her for 
the work of teaching, which she did for some years. 
There was a small church at Ellsworth Falls to 
which a young man came to supply the pulpit, whose 
name was Hiram W. Smith. The young preacher 
was taking his course in theology in Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. Clara Lord and Hiram Smith 
met at this church and in due course were married. 
They went to Tufts College, where Mr. Smith took 
up further study. Here their first child was born, 
Stella A. Smith, who died some years ago in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mr. Smith had several pastorates. Among them 
were Portland, Mich.; Utica, N. Y.; Picton, Ontario; 
Gardner, Mass.; Middletown, Conn.; Acton, Mass. 
With her husband Mrs. Smith entered heartily and 
helpfully into the work of the parishes where they 
served. Later the family went to Porto Rico for a 
few years, where Mr. Smith and Stella taught. For 
a while they lived in Philadelphia, where Mrs. 
Smith was matron of a house full of employed girls. 
From Philadelphia Mr. and Mrs. Smith went to 
Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. I. Mr. Smith died on 
Jan. 24, 1928. Mrs. Smith continued to make her 
home at Chapin Home. 

Two children survive her: Albert L. Phillips of 
Union, N. J., and Mrs. Julian Ferguson, Tampa, 
Florida; also a brother, Rev. Dr. A. J. Lord of Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Mrs. Smith was of a refined and sensitive nature, 
sympthetie and genuinely understanding. +} Her 
devotion was unbounded. The quiet dignity” and 
beauty of her character have helped to make the world 
a better place to live in. 

Funeral services were held at her brother’s home in 
Meriden, Conn., and were conducted by Dr. Theodore 
A. Fischer of New Haven. Interment took place 
in Walnut Grove Cemetery in the family plot. 


Mrs. Ellen S. Elliott 


Ellen S. Elliott, widow of James P. Elliott, died 
Jan. 6 at her home in Bridgeport, Conn., where 
she had resided for thirty-eight years. 

Mrs. Elliott was in her eighty-fourth year and 
until recently had been active although not in ro- 
bust health. She had been a member of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Universalist, for nearly fifty years, 
and a member of the Mission Circle, the Univer- 
salist Women’s Club, and other church activities. 
She was also a member of Cornelia Wilder Council, 
Daughters of the Royal Arcanum, 

Surviving her are her son, J. Edward Elliott, for- 
merly engaged in newspaper work in Bridgeport, 
but now connected with the sales department of the 
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Raybestos division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; 
three grandchildren,# Mrs. Grace V. Sherwood of 
Devon, Mrs. Muriel E. Ellis, with whom she resided, 
and Selden E. Elliott; also two great grandchildren, 
Elliott and Merton Sherwood. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 9, Rey. ‘Charles 
Kramer officiating. Burial was in South Manchester. 
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PRAYERS 
FOR VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS AND NEEDS 


by 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


No man better understands 
how’ to say an inspiring or 
consoling word than Dr. 
Peabody. This new little 
book of prayers for every 
mood will be useful in homes 
and schools and churches. 


$1.50 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. : 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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The North Sea 


will hold no terrors for members of 
The Universalist European 
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urious cabin steamers, arriving in Holland 
rested and ready to see The Hague, and 
the Peace Palace; the Mauritshuis 
(with its famous pictures); Leyden with 
memories of Pilgrim Fathers, and the 
famous free University. On to Amster- 
dam, with its world famous collection of 
Rembrandts. (Here we shall meet for a 
little Seminar.) Then we shall proceed to 
Brussels, ‘‘the Little Paris,” and Quaint 
Bruges, “city of bridges” and the Mem- 
ling collection. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
401 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Little Hill Farm conisings in Old Schoharie 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of X 
“Nature Cruisings,’’ ‘‘Cruisings Cross Country,”’ 
“Cruisings Around a Changing World,’’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.’’ 


Contents 


Rest at the Farm. 


Rainy Days at the Farm. 
Going Down to Stadje. 


Knee Deep in June. 


Making Improvements. 
Further Improvements. 

Acton and Reaction. 

All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. 


Work on the Farm. 
Walks with Motives. 


Days Which Stood Out. 
Joseph’s View and Various Things. 


The Cemetery Bee. 


The Church in the Hollow. 


Our Faithful Car. 


The Old Home of Owen D. Young. 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. 


In Late October. 


A Country Wedding. 


Going Home to Vote. 
Christmas at the Old Home. 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, sixteen illustrations 


A beautiful book for all who know and love “The Hills.” 
Price $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with welj-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afasa. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Little Lawrence was untidy. Though 
his mother made every effort to encour- 
age him, he seldom folded or hung his 
clothes after he had undressed for bed. 
One day his mother came into his bed- 
room and saw his clothes scattered all over 


the floor. ‘I wonder who it was that did 
not fold his clothes before he went to 
bed?” she asked. 

Little Lawrence pulled the bed-clothes 
over his head and answered: ““Adam!’’— 
Christian Register. 

* * 

“O John,” sobbed the young wife, “I had 
baked a lovely cake, and I put it on the 
back porch for the frosting to cool, and the 
d-d-dog a-a-ate it.” 

“Well, don’t cry about it, sweetheart,” 
he consoled, patting the pretty flushed 
cheek. ‘I know a man who will give us 
another dog.’’—Powerfaz. 

* * 

“Sardines packed by a Pacific coast 
fishery are now stood up in tall cans, in- 
stead of laid in the old flat type.” In 
other words, instead of being packed in 
like sardines, they are now packed in like 
passengers on a street car.—Deiroit News. 

* * 

Jones had occasion to reprimand his 
wife. “I think, dear,” he said soothingly. 
“that -you fib a little occasionally. 

“Well, I think it’s a wife’s duty,” was 
her response, “to speak well of her husband 
occasionally.’’—London Answers. 

* * 

“Yes,’’ said the mother, “my daughter 
is a great comfort to me.” 

‘Well, personally, I prefer a daughter 
who is good looking enough to be a worry,”’ 
retorted the catty one-—Goode News. 

coe 

“Have you heard about the meanest 
man in the world?’ 

“Yea. He throws chewing-gum in the 
streets for Austins to get stuck on.”— 
Yellow Crab. 

* * 

Do not exceed 5 miles per hour over 
bridge BB204 about three-fourths of a 
mile west of Eiso account bridge removed. 
—Train order issued on a Western railroad. 

* * 

Golfer (to members ahead): ‘Pardon, 
but would you mind if I played through? 
I’ve just heard that my wife has been taken 
seriously ill.”’—Dublin Opinion. 

S * 

He: ‘When I dance with you I feel as 
though I were treading on clouds!”’ 

She: “Don’t kid yourself; those are my 
feet!’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Did you ever stop to think that a fish 
may go home and lie about the size of the 
bait he hooked?—Judge. 

* * 


Sailor: “So you call this soup? An’ to 
think I’ve been sailin’ on this stuff for ten 
years.”’—Judge. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 
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For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 
Little children love to pore over these pages reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles, 
and playing the new games. Only materi which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 
Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 
Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes an 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 


foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 


; other virtues. ey are not only enter- 

peers ar taining; they are an influence for all that 
a he Aviog eee is Bead. e are also interesting articles 
S on “home-making,” ing, athletics, 

nature study, travel, and biography, as 


well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped Of rede Al Babes 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


““A Fascinating Human Document’”’ 


Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


